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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE problem of Reparations sat heavily on Europe through- 
out the year 1922, seeming no nearer solution at the end 

than it had been at the beginning of the 
A meta year, save in so far as the removal of the 

most disturbing personal factor may con- 
tribute to international settlement as it has undeniably 
promoted international appeasement. If it be permissible 
to look delicate facts in the face without fear or favour, 
it must be acknowledged, in fairness to Continental Europe, 
that the difficulties that. have converted a comparatively 
simple problem into a ticklish and thorny controversy 
were devised abroad, and thrust upon those Allied nations 
that had borne the brunt of the war—notably France, Italy 
and Belgium, in so far as their lands had been invaded 
and devastated. Certainly, in the case of the first of these 
countries, there had been a systematic and malicious policy 
of economic destruction by the German General Staff, with 
the express and avowed object of permanently crippling 
an industrial -competitor, so that she might remain 
vanquished in peace when she had been conquered in war. 
Unfortunately the Armistice conditions and the subsequent 
Peace terms, which were improperly confounded with the 
former, were dictated by those Allied and Associated Powers 
who had not been invaded, and whose statesmen lacked 
the imagination to realize the horrors of German occupa- 
tion. Indeed, one of them went to the length of declaring 
that he should prefer not to visit any devastated French 
area lest his judgment should be deflected from its normal 
impartiality by what he might see. Such is the psychology 
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of portentous political pedagogues, who, while affecting 
“to make the world safe for democracy,” habitually play 
into the hands of “ Militarists” and ‘* Reactionaries,” 
For such ineptitude the world continues to this day to pay 
dearly, and will pay immeasurably more at no distant 
future in the shape of further wars that will arise, simply 
because an American President and a British Prime Minister, 
in their self-righteous wisdom, declined to sanction reasonable 
and elementary precautions against the recurrence of the 
catastrophe from which—no thanks to them—civilization 
had managed to escape during the Great War, and for 
which, be it never forgotten, Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude 
in July 1914 bears no small responsibility, just as President 
Wilson’s announcement that he was “too proud to fight” 
unquestionably contributed to its prolongation. 


HoweEVEr, in the autumn of 1918, despite the egregious 
blunders of the Talking Men, thanks to the superiority of 
the Fighting Men of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, coupled with superior generalship, 
the Allied and Associated Governments 
suddenly found themselves unchallenged and unchallengeable 
masters of the situation. The ‘ Frocks,” as Sir Henry 
Wilson nicknamed “ Responsible Statesmen,” had merely 
to take a half-sheet of notepaper and write on it anything 
they pleased, secure in the conviction that a beaten and 
demoralized foe would not merely submit but feel grateful 
at being allowed to exist after the treatment German victors 
had imposed on Russia at Brest-Litovsk and on Roumania 
in the ‘‘ Peace” of Bucharest. The Fatherland was in 
truth ‘‘down and out,” and all that remained was to 
demonstrate to her people, who had made a religion of 
“Real Politik”—as they had made a national industry 
of war—that they had at last met their masters and that 
the “invincible”? German Army and the legendary Great 
German General Staff had been fairly and squarely beaten 
in the field, and that nothing remained for the losers except 
to repair the huge damage they had inflicted on theit 
neighbours and to defray the vast costs incurred by those 
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Powers—great and small—which the Kaiser—with the 
enthusiastic support of the entire German people—had 
forced to defend themselves. The enemy would have 
understood and appreciated the treatment which assuredly 
would have been meted out to the Allies and their Asso- 
ciates had the parts been reversed, as Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff were confident they would be so late as July 
1918, when they still counted on a German triumph. 


No one has yet attempted to explain why the Allied and 
Associated Governments wilfully and gratuitously discarded 

the golden opportunity created by the glorious 
ems and crushing feats of their Armies and Fleets 

of imposing terms that would at once have 
penalized the aggressors and recouped their victims, whose 
only vice had consisted in defending themselves when 
attacked. Incidentally, Europe would have been relieved 
from the Pan-German nightmare for at least one and 
possibly two generations. Looking back in the light of 
the chequered events of the last four years, we cannot 
pretend to fathom the motives of Allied and Associated 
Statesmen, of professed pacifists, who, having such an 
unlooked-for chance of making a just and durable peace, 
threw it away no less wantonly than Germany had 
embarked on the war five years earlier. We have yet to 
meet anyone who can elucidate the enigma, or even produce 
a plausible explanation of this mystery, though we observe 
that when pressed Lloyd Georgians are inclined to throw 
the blame on President Wilson, while the inner ring of 
Wilsonians are equally ready to debit the disaster to the 
tactics of “the Welsh Wizard.” No one pretends to 
approve of what was done, or to be proud of their part 
at the Paris Peace Conference, though on platforms a bold 
front is presented to ignorant audiences when the Treaty 
of Versailles is represented as being ‘‘as good as untoward 
circumstances permitted.” As a matter of fact, as already 
noted, the cireumstances were amazingly propitious. Indeed, 
they were more favourable to reconstructive statesman- 
ship than’ any situation at the close of any previous 
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great war, partly because the “ knock-out ” was so decisive 
and partly because the victors were on unusually friendly 
terms with one another. There was no back-biting among 
the Powers or their Peoples, nor any paltry personal 
jealousies among the actual war-winners.’ The British 
were enthusiastic over the mighty American effort that 
had deposited a veritable avalanche of man-power in 
France when at last the United States “‘ got going.” Anglo. 
phobia was for the time being quiescent across the Atlantic, 
even in Chicago. England, France, Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
Roumania, and the rest of the gallant company who had 
completed the Great Adventure, constituted a happy family 
of comrades-in-arms, and with such patriots as Clemenceau, 
Sonnino, Venizelos, and others in authority in their respec- 
tive countries, there should have been comparatively little 
difficulty in laying down the preliminaries of a lasting 
International Settlement, leaving professional diplomacy 
and the economic experts to do the rest. 


THIs was not to be. Certain factors intervened which 
ruined everything, plunging the Continent in chaos from 
which it shows no signs of recovering. Of 
the two chief culprits one was repudiated 
by his own Legislature and subsequently 
rejected by the American people, while the other remained 
in office for several more years devoting his “ driving 
power”’ to making European confusion worse confounded. 
It is a painful reminiscence for England, and should make 
painful reading for Americans, who, however, have 4 
marvellous faculty for forgetting everything unpleasant, 
and by this time most of them have succeded in persuading 
themselves that they bore no responsibility for the paralysing 
policy of President Wilson—it was all the fault of the 
British who “bedevilled” him in Paris. Anyhow we 
cannot wash our hands of Mr. Lloyd George, and are morally 
liable for his unconscionable performances at the Peace 
Conference, nor can we form any opinion as to how history 
will decide between President and Prime Minister. Whois 
most responsible for converting the Allied victory into 
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defeat ? Had Mr. Wilson been less of a pedant and Mr. 
Lloyd George less of an intriguer and an ignoramus, the 
great body of experts collected at enormous cost in Paris 
for the Conference would have had some say in shaping 
the Treaties. As it was, they had the utmost difficulty 
in getting any hearing, the predominant politicians being 
predetermined that though Amateur Strategy had been 
more or less kept in order during the war, Amateur Diplomacy 
should keep strict and secretive control of the making of 
peace. The British Foreign Minister was excluded from 
“the Big Four” into which the Peace Conference was 
ultimately resolved, while the British Foreign Office, 
elaborately installed in palatial hotels, was not even allowed 
to know what subjects were being discussed, or where they 
were being decided whether at Mr. Lloyd George’s break- 
fast table by Tom, Dick and Harry, or at Colonel House’s 
tea party. 


“ ENGLISH-speaking Statesmanship ” had set out to teach 
these “ benighted Continentals,”’ with all their ‘“‘ mystifica- 
«0 tions of secret diplomacy,” how peace ought 
Mille for the + be made. There would be no more “Con- 
ennium ; 

gresses of Vienna,” nor any other ‘‘ old-world 
nonsense,” but a manifestation of the modern democratic 
spirit as transmitted through Pym and Hampden via 
Washington to President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, 
who would inscribe ‘‘ the Magna Charta of human freedom” 
in a series of ‘“‘open covenants openly arrived at,” to be 
followed by a League of Nations which would substantially 
be “a United States of the World.” Necessarily a super- 
State would need a super-President. It may be doubted 
whether the Twins were ever at one as to the ideal aspirant 
for this heavenly post. Such was the “ Highbrow ” aspect 
of Peace-making that appealed to the Prigs of the Round 
Table—in whose eyes ‘“‘ Commonwealth,” like charity, 
covereth a multitude of sins—and long-haired youths in 
the entourage of President Wilson, scheduled as “‘ Parlour 
Bolshevists” by their less sympathetic compatriots. But 
behind Idealists and Idealogues who were, so to speak, 
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“out for the Millennium” by the simple process of 
ignoring the past, the present and the future, were leg 
conspicuous, but no less active, and immeasurably mor 
important elements, of whom the Highbrows were the 
marionettes, though Highbrow jargon was of infinite value 
in promoting the schemes of this sinister faction in the 
background, who effectually pulled the strings throughout 
the Paris Peace Conference and dominated our Coalition 
Government until the hour of its demise. 


THE Backstairs Brigade naturally did not seek publicity— 
on the contrary, they shunned it as fatal to their success, 
. which depended on the concealment of their 
ee objective. They worked furtively, but with 
amazing pertinacity, industry and resource— 

frequently through innocent agents—for one single purpose. 
Our readers can estimate their achievement the moment 
they realize the goal, viz. the transference from German 
shoulders to French and British shoulders of the war burdens 
of the Great War. From the hour it became apparent 
to the ubiquitous friends of Germany on both sides of the 
Atlantic that (to their no small surprise) the War would 
not end in a draw, but in the victory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers—weeks before the “cease fire” had 
sounded on November 11, 1918—every man, woman, 
child, cat, dog, mouse and rat (to borrow an expressive 
phrase of M. Clemenceau) with any pro-German proclivities 
was mobilized to retrieve in the Council Chamber what 
the Fatherland (the “spiritual home ”’ of the International 


Jew) had lost ‘‘on the stricken field.”” The first thing } 


—never an arduous task—was to arouse American jealousy 
of Great Britain, who loomed very large in that annus 
mirabilis. It was whispered in and around the White House 
that the British Empire would become an exceedingly 
formidable competitor of the United States if Victorious 
Britain obtained any substantial indemnity towards 
her war costs. This idea rapidly fructified until “no 
indemnities”” became an obsession in Wilsonian circles; 
and in the pre-Armistice negotiations, which for some 
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undisclosed reason President Wilson was allowed to monopo- 
lize—without so much as consulting the Allies—it was 
laid down that while Germany was liable for Reparation, 
for actual damage done, she was not to be asked for one 
mark of War costs. Thus was the salutary rule, that the 
loser in war as in litigation pays the winner’s costs, brushed 
aside at American dictation—primarily to the detriment 
of Great Britain as an uninvaded country. All invaded 
countries would be able to file Reparation Bills that would 
meet their needs. 


Wuy was President Wilson—the last-comer in the war— 
allowed to prescribe the formula “‘ Peace without Victory,” 
Why ? or, in other words, ‘‘ Victory without Peace ” ? 

Echo answers, Why? As also to the equally 
pertinent question, “‘ Why did Mr. Lloyd George accept a 
dogma which debarred the British Government from obtain- 
ing one farthing of war costs from Germany?” Again, 
how dare Mr. Lloyd George, having thus sold the pass—for 
nothing—to President Wilson, subsequently demand a 
mandate from the British electorate “‘to make Germany 
pay,’ when he was already pledged to the American policy 
of making Britain pay. As we now know neither before, 
at, nor since, the Peace Conference did the then Prime 
Minister ever contemplate that anyone else should shoulder 
these terrific war burdens except our noble selves. There 
was never any alternative between making Germany pay 
and making Britain pay. As our readers are only too well 
aware, because the subject has been dinned into them— 
though we never apologize for our wearisome reiteration 
on this vital issue—the National Review has from the outset, 
and long before we had won the war, steadily and strenu- 


‘ously favoured the former policy, both as an elementary 


act of justice to our own people and as a security against 
future war, convinced as we are that the Coalition Policy 
—in which Mr. Lloyd George, Viscount Birkenhead and 
Mr. Winston Churchill were zealous and enthusiastic—of 
exempting Germany from the legitimate penalties of defeat 
is simply to lay the train of another “ Frightful Adventure.” 
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Indeed, it is “asking for it.” Nevertheless, it was always 
Mr. Lloyd George’s purpose and policy, except for a brief 
moment in December 1918, when the necessity of collecting 
British votes compelled him to talk of making Germany pay, 
But he knew this was only “hot air,” as he had joyfully 
fallen in with the American plan. His real object may he 
judged by his conduct which never left any room for any 
shadow of doubt, and as we have his own evidence in his 
own condemnation we need not labour the point. As 
he boasted to the German delegates in London on March 3, 
1921: 


We are not asking for the costs of the war. Not a penny. Not a penny, 
. - » We are each of us (Allied Powers) groaning under a load of taxation to 
pay debts which each of us incurred to defend ourselves in this war, and to 
place the whole of them upon one country we fully recognize would be an 
impossible proceeding. ... We have therefore deliberately, in the Treaty 
of Versailles, not asked Germany to pay one single paper mark for the cost 
incurred by the Allied countries in defending themselves in this war. 


Tuis illuminating confession by the ex-Prime Minister 
contains the whole story of Reparations so far as Great 
i§: Britain is concerned. The reason we have 
anna never received so much as one mark towards 
our war costs is not as Potsdam Professors 

of the Keynes variety would have us believe, because we 
have asked too much and Germany is too poor, but because 
Mr. Lloyd George promised President Wilson to ask for 
nothing. It is one of the very few promises he ever kept. 
No litigant who forgets to apply for costs is awarded them. 
There was no forgetfulness in Mr. Lloyd George, who knew 
only too well what he was about, especially when he secured 
a record Parliamentary majority by false pretences. No 
one had suggested that Germany was too poor to contribute 
to British war costs at the time the policy of ‘‘ No indemni- 
ties’? was formulated. Germany poverty was invented 
afterwards to justify Coalition trickery, and the legend 
was circulated that if the Allies were too hard on poor, dear, 
depressed, down-trodden Germany, she would “tum 
Bolshevik.” All our Highbrows began being eloquent 
on this theme four years ago—the cry was taken up by 
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most Mugwumps and echoed by all the “ Mugs.” The 
“Great German Booby Trap,” i.e. the manipulation of 
the mark was set up to catch any British simpleton who 
might miss the numerous other booby traps that were estab- 
lished for the benefit of those British tourists who would 
not regard their trip to Germany as complete unless they 
had walked into one or other of them. In order to cover 
up its tracks and conceal the fraud it had practised in 
stealing the votes of the British electorate in 1918, the 
Coalition was compelled to pick a quarrel with France. 


THE crime of France (and it is naturally unpardonable in 
the eyes of Mr. Lloyd George, of the Viscount, Earl or 
x Marquis of Birkenhead, of Mr. Winston 
peers Churchill) consists in this—that she cannot 
afford to forego Reparations, and even under 
the fatuous restriction imposed by President Wilson and 
accepted by the British Government, France is entitled to 
full compensation from her hereditary enemy for the devasta- 
tion of “‘ the Lancashire and Yorkshire” of France. There- 
fore she cannot be a party to the Coalition contention 
that because for undisclosed and undisclosable reasons 
Mr. Lloyd George pledged himself to impose all British 
war costs on British tax-payers, Germany must be repre- 
sented as a pauper Power unable to restore Northern 
France. Because the French Government refused to dance 
to the piping of Downing Street and to say what all French- 
men know to be a lie, which lie no French Government 
dare tell, a malignant Welshman declares war on our ally 
in the Anglophobe Press of the United States, where French 
motives are traduced, French policy misrepresented, and 
France generally held up to popular execration for the 
benefit of German-America. Though Mr. Lloyd George 
may be unwilling to make Germany pay, he evidently 
knows how to make Mr. Hearst pay—“ that’s the stuff to 
give’ ’em.”” We never concealed our detestation of the 
Coalition, which was damnable in many directions. In 
hone was it more damnable than in its pro-German and 
anti-French policy. 
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Any intelligent and effective Opposition could have long 
since smashed the Coalition on the single issue of Repara. 
The N tions, all the more as two other deadly 
Coalition weapons were obligingly placed in the hands 

of its opponents by that Government : (1) the 
escape of all important German war criminals, (2) the 
immunity of the ex-Kaiser, the arch-criminal of the Great 
War, who in lieu of being hanged has been re-married, 
But such opposition as there was in the last Parliament 
was neither intelligent nor effective on any of these issues, 
being eaten up with Defeatism, Pacifism, Cobdenism and 
the various other “isms” that brought this country to 
the edge of the abyss in 1914. The “ Wee Frees ”’ struck, 
if possible, a lower note than the Coalition on Reparation 
in the process of resurrecting their pre-war delusions and 
in their eagerness to demonstrate that, whatever message 
the greatest conflict in human history might have for the 
rest of mankind, to the Bourbons of ‘‘ Progress” it meant 
nothing. Labour combined with Radicalism to pull the 
Coalition out of the pit it had dug for itself—vying with 
the Asquithites in donning the old garments that had 
necessarily been discarded in favour of khaki in the inter- 
vening years. As the Labourites were led by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald before the war, it is only right that they should 
resume the same yoke after the war, and thus advertise 
themselves as a Potsdam Party that may be counted upon 
to play the German game on all possible and impossible 
occasions. There have been several humiliating moments 
in the history of the House of Commons—we vividly recall 
August 3, 1914: there will doubtless be many more. But 
it may be some time before any Opposition appears in a 
more lamentable light than did the new Coalition of 
Asquithian Radicals, Lloyd George Radicals and Socialists 
(as in effect the Labour Party now are) on December 14, 
1922, when they trooped down to Westminster for 
the express and exclusive purpose of casting their 
collective influence into the German and against the 
British scale. 
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THE single concern of Sir John Simon—the selected spokes- 
man of the new Coalition—was lest Germany, who, as 

» already noted, has not been so much as 
_ asked for any British war costs, should be 
called upon to pay too much to the greedy Allies! 
The pretext that solicitude for British unemployment 
inspires this solicitude for Germany can only mislead 
those determined to be misled. In telling the House 
of Commons that “this proposition, that there is a close 
and intimate relation between the prompt and practical 
settlement of Reparation on the one hand and the recovery 
of Europe and of trade on the other, has become a common- 
place,” Sir John Simon stated a truism, but there is funda- 
mental disagreement as to its interpretation. What he 
means and wishes the British public, as well as the poli- 
ticians, to believe is that present British distress is due 
to the excessive claims made on Germany, and that all 
that is needed to start a British trade boom is for Germany 
to be released from her obligations under the Treaty of 
Versailles. In support of his favourite thesis, Sir John Simon 
quoted Sir Eric Geddes (a former Coalition Minister), who 
may conceivably be the world’s greatest administrator 
(and is doubtless worth £15,000 a year to the Dunlop share- 
holders), but he not infrequently manages to say something 
foolish. Having made the flesh of Cambridge electors 
creep in 1918 by describing the terrible things he would, if 
returned to Parliament, do to Germany, Sir Eric, like 
many men who speak first and think afterwards, has now 
flown to the opposite extreme as the result of a recent 
Sscamper among the Booby Traps with which the German 
Empire is plentifully besprinkled. With infinite gusto, Sir 
John Simon quoted this dictum of “‘ the President-Elect of 
the Federation of British Industries ’ (another of Sir Eric’s 
jobs in his spare time from Dunlop’s): ‘“‘I have just come 
back from Germany, and I tell you they are desperate 
to-day.” 


TE Teuton, as we should appreciate by this time, is a wily 
propagandist, and the moment he spots a “ President-Elect 
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of the Federation of British Industries” or some equally 
important and useful Briton, he forthwith shams dead jn 

the not unfounded hope that some advantage 
F.B.I. may accrue to the Fatherland. We can truth- 

fully say this much for the Germans, viz, 
that they are more patriotic in defeat than many Britons— 
including most Welshmen—are in victory. Sir Eric Geddes, 
who, like the majority of British business men, presumably 
knows nothing either of Germany, of German or of the 
Germans, hies him home, ascends the first platform, or is 
entertained at a special lunch, and announces his prodigious 
news of “desperate Germany”’—possibly in the very 
words of his German mentors—which is joyously hailed 
in the House of Commons by the Simons, the Lloyd Georges 
and the Ramsay Macdonalds as “ the last word ” on Repara- 
tions, though it may be only prima facie evidence of a 
Booby Trap. Although still unable to love one another, 
the three factions comprising the new Coalition in the new 
Parliament are at least agreed in loving Germany and in 
working overtime to spare her, forgetting that they cannot 
serve two masters and that to promote German interests 
is to sacrifice British interests. However, that is their 
affair. That they are in unison on this matter, if on little 
else, is clear from Sir John Simon’s confession that his 
questionnaire to the Government had been ‘‘inspected and 
approved, not only by my right honourable Friend the 
member for Paisley (Mr. Asquith), but by my right honour- 
able Friend the Leader of the Labour Party (Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald) and by my right honourable Friend the member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George).” The curious 
will observe that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is not yet recog- 
nized by Liberal Mandarins as “‘ Leader of the Opposition” 
and that Mr. Lloyd George is not conceded any Leadership! 
However, they are technically “Friends” of one another if 
not of the British tax-payer, against whom all “‘ progressive” 
parties are combined, while one of them, the Socialists, would 
help their German friends to the extent of imposing 4 
Capital Levy on British industry! Is it, we may ask, 
the desire of the Federation of British Industries that 
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Hugo Stinnes and other Industrial Junkers, who are 
“desperate ’’ according to the “ President-Elect” of the 
F.B.I., shall escape scot free from the penalties of defeat 
like the ex-Kaiser? How would that policy promote 
any British industry, federated or otherwise? How would 
it contribute to relieve British taxation, against which 
British industry is in revolt, or provide employment for the 
British working-man ? 


THERE must be some key to this itch on the part of our 
Political Mandarins and certain commercial magnates to 
The Feti re-start Germany as a going and competitive 
e Fetish : ; 

concern, some explanation of the delusion 
that British prosperity depends on “ Central European ” 
markets—which it never did and never could, because in the 
future, asin the past, Mittel Europa will be protected by a tariff 
against the importation of British manufactures. We suspect 
the whole manceuvre to be an expiring effort to preserve 
the Free Trade fetish, which is to be bolstered up by bolster- 
ing up Germany on the pretext that we are suffering from 
the loss of ‘‘our best customers”? and that salvation lies 
in surrendering to Stinnes & Co. over Reparation as we 
surrendered to Sinn Fein in another sphere. It is the 
apotheosis of Defeatism, the victory of anemia, the triumph 
of cowardice in the aftermath of a great war, in which our 
nation lost a perilous proportion of its more virile blood, 
leaving our affairs at the mercy of middle-aged funkers 
mumbling their ancient shibboleths and chewing the re- 
mainder biscuit of their outworn creeds. Let us be patient. 
A country that was worth dying for must be worth working 
for. The reaction from this melancholy saturnalia of 
surrender—this paradise of shirkers and scuttlers—will 
come all in good time. Things are appreciably better than 
they were since a Conservative Government emerged amid 
the encircling gloom of the Coalition at a moment when 
even optimists had begun to doubt whether it would ever 
dawn. The new Prime Minister has entered upon a damnosa 
hereditas, especially as regards Reparation, and we may 
hot expect miracles from him. But by common consent 
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he has already effected something, and for the first time 
since the Armistice a Conference of Allied Prime Ministers 
has been held which did not leave things worse than it 
found them. Monsieur Poincaré knows that Mr. Bonar 
Law will play no tricks upon him nor have him calumniated 
in spoon-fed newspapers, that his British confrére suffers 
from no Welsh jealousy of France. Signor Mussolini, 
the Italian Prime Minister, one of the most striking figures 
upon the European stage, also found himself a more than 
welcome guest in Downing Street, where the Belgian Prime 
Minister was equally at home. Everything was calm 
and peaceful, and at any rate an atmosphere has been 
created in which the amicable discussion of international 
issues becomes possible. 


WHEN at the New Year the Prime Ministers again meet, 
after assuring themselves that their countries are behind 
“Take Every- them, we sincerely hope that a satisfactory 
thing” TY" settlement may be reached, though there 
would be little or no hope of any such con- 
summation should any of the conferring Governments 
adopt what for convenience may be called “the Eric 
Geddes view ” of a “‘ desperate’? Germany. If this school— 
which has adherents among international financiers, Free 
Trade fanatics, short-sighted speculators in the mark who 
hope to unload some of their worthless paper elsewhere, 
and Socialists who don’t mind how rich German capitalists 
may be so long as they can destroy British capital—gets 
its way, it is not the Allies who will impose indemnities 


on Germany, but Germany who will impose indemnities | 


on the Allies. That is the plain English of all this mis- 
placed pathos, of all this eloquence on moratorium, of all 
these suggested “international loans to Germany” that 
could only come out of British pockets. In order to enable 
a microscopic minority of Anglo-American and Anglo- 
German financiers to enjoy profitable operations on the 
Berlin Bourse, of which the entire benefit would accrue to 
Germany and none to this country, the scheme of Repara- 


tions is to be hung up until the confederates of Hugo Stinnes 
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in our financial and journalistic circles feel themselves 
sufficiently strong to scrap it. This cannot be Mr. Bonar 
law’s view, and though powerful and vested interests seek 
to mislead him on the facts, we trust he may prove more 
shrewd than Sir Eric Geddes, who would evidently say to 
any Chinaman who threatened to commit suicide on his 
doorstep: “Take everything I have.” 


Mz. Bonar Law, unlike his predecessor in the Premiership, 
is capable of understanding and appreciating the French 

point of view, which he sympathetically 
a sketched in the House of Commons on the 

eve of the adjournment, with all his customary 
lucidity. As he recognized, the French Government had 
entertained “‘ great hopes” of securing such amounts from 
Germany as would form a basis for their financial system. 
He might have added that these hopes had been stimulated 
by the electioneering oratory of Mr. Lloyd George—the 
French not unnaturally arguing that if in the teeth of 
American opposition Great Britain was to get her war 
costs from the enemy, France might hope, with the support 
of the U.S.A.—who then upheld her claim—to get her full 
share of Reparation. As Mr. Bonar Law reminded the 
House of Commons, ‘‘ Germany undertook to pay a certain 
amount; almost nothing has been paid.” The French 


‘complained that conference followed conference, at which 


“in one form or another they gave what is equivalent 
to a moratorium and at the end of the period of mora- 
torium”’ they found they were “in a worse position for 


‘getting anything out of Germany than . . . before we had 


our discussions.”” Mr. Bonar Law added: “The French 
view is that this result is largely due to the action of Ger- 
many, deliberate and fraudulent.’ With all respect to the 
speaker, Frenchmen also hold Mr. Lloyd George as largely 
responsible for the German default, which he has made it 
his business to encourage by his every speech and action. 
And though there may be no evidence on this point, can 
we be surprised that suspicious Frenchmen should believe 
that emissaries have approached the German Government 
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(purporting to know the mind of our late Prime Ministg 
and to express his views) saying that he neither desing 
nor expected that Germany should be able to pay any 
substantial amount by way of Reparation to France, wh 
in this matter was making herself “a nuisance to Europe” 
and had refused to be guided by “ British common sense”} 
We know that Mr. Lloyd George is as popular in Germany 
as with the Hearst Press) Why—if he has been loyal to 
Allied interests ? 


In view of the pro-German propaganda partially inspired 
by knaves and mainly conducted by fools in this country, 
we think it opportune to recall to our reader, 


Someane &  whoare neither knaves nor fools, the manne 
aa in which “‘ poor, dear Germany ” makes peace 


whenever she gets some unfortunate nation 
under herheel. In this connection there exists an invaluable 
White Paper, which is, we believe, unknown to 999 persons 
out of 1,000, because it was published in August 1918, 
when the world was absorbed in more palpitating events 
We refer to “‘ Observations by the Allied Ministers at Jassy 
with regard to the Conditions of Peace imposed upa 
Roumania by the Central Powers.” * 
The Allied Ministers open in a sentence which we commend 
to Sir Eric Geddes and ‘the all-is-lost-unless-we-spare 
Germany ” Brigade : 


To complete the information we have already furnished, we communicate 
a statement of the conditions imposed on Roumania, which demonstrate in 
the best possible manner the insatiable greed and hypocrisy of German 
Imperialism, 


The ‘‘ Observations ”’ proceed : 


By request of the Germans, one of the reports states that the treaty admits 
of neither annexation nor indemnity ; but the territories taken from Roumanis 
in the Dobrudja and in the mountain districts contain about one-tenth of the 
entire population, or more than 800,000 inhabitants, and extend to more than 
26,000 square kilometres. Strategic reasons have been invoked to justify the 
rectification of frontiers. That pretext is absurd; if the Central Empires 
were to emerge victorious, Roumania would remain in the position of a Germal 
colony, and could not in any way constitute a menace to them; on the other 


* Miscellaneous No, 15 (1918) [Cd. 9102], Price 1d. net. 
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hand, the victory of the Entente would re-establish the kingdom in its integrity, 
a fact which cannot but be recognized by our enemies. In reality, the most 
fertile forests of the mountain district are included in the territories joined to 
Hungary, and the principal object of these rectifications has been by this 
means to round off the sporting estates of the Hungarian nobles and to ensure 
the prosperity of the forest exploitation companies, in which so many persons 
of importance in the two Empires are interested, and which will thus be in 
a position to create a monopoly of building timber. ; 

The Central Empires have stated that the territories taken from Roumania 
were uninhabited. That is not the case. The district annexed to Hungary 
contains 170 villages, with a total population of over 130,000 inhabitants. This 
population is exclusively of the purest Roumanian stock, and has preserved 
its nationality through successive invasions in the mountain valleys, where it 
found an inviolable refuge during the domination of the Turk. 

Finally, the monopoly in the exploitation of the forests and the sale of 
timber, as well as in the export of cereals, set up by the treaty to the profit 
of Germany, in reality represent a war indemnity, the payment of which will 
weigh heavily on Roumania for a long time to come. From this year onwards 
the profit which Germany will realize as a result of the difference between the 
real value of the cereals and the prices imposed will be considerable. 


ArrER describing the system of “rationing” imposed by 
the German bullies on the unfortunate Roumanians, ‘‘ which 
; may well amount to famine,” the Allied 
et Diplomats point out that Roumania was even 
called upon to pay for whatever Germany 
chose to “‘export ’’—alias steal! It was thrust upon the 
Roumanian Parliament with a time limit (but in such a 
fashion as to secure the indefinite prolongation of the 
plunder), so that it might be ratified by a Parliamentary 
rump elected under German bayonets and by German 
orders. The Allied Diplomats declare : 


Far from giving Roumania partial freedom, the present peace will complete 
her subjugation and her ruin ; Germany will continue to occupy her territories, 
even after the ratification, which, as we have seen, she can put off as long as 
she may wish ; the navigation of the Danube, the posts and telegraphs, and the 
railways remain under German control ; by request of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, a German delegate has been appointed to each Ministry. War material 
and munitions are to be stored in the occupied territories and under the care 
of the German military authorities ; finally, Roumania may only keep in being 
the forces necessary for policing her territory. 


Some of us remember how Germany makes war. This 
is how these Allied Diplomats summarize their view of 
Germany as a Peace-maker, the conclusion of which is worth 
the attention of all our sentimentalists, to say nothing of 


British business men, federated and unfederated : 
VOL. LXxx 42 
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To sum up, Germany, by the treaty she has imposed on Roumania, hag 
cynically ignored her own declarations. This treaty provides for the spoliation 
of the public lands, for the scarcely concealed annexation of the whole country, 
and, after the peace, for its barbarous exploitation, and for the draining of its 
resources to the profit of the conquerors ; it turns Roumania into a veritable 
convict settlement, where the entire population is condemned to hard labour for 
the benefit of the conquerors. It is a fair example of a German peace. We should 
consider it all the more closely, inasmuch as the German delegates informed 
the Roumanian delegates, who were appalled at being required to accept such 
conditions, that they would appreciate their moderation when they knew those 
which would be imposed on the Western Powers after the victory of the Central 
Empires. 


Allied Governments that, thanks to the heroism and self 
sacrifice of Allied Peoples, have overthrown the Bashi 
Bazouks of Prussia, and then on one pretext or another 
start them afresh on the war-path, are simply paving the 
way for the future conversion of their countries into so 
many “convict settlements.” 


Amip the tons of ‘“‘ tosh’ and reams of rubbish respectively 
spoken and written in Parliament and the Press on the 

subject of Reparations, it is really refreshing 
a to hear the voice of common sense. Sucha 

manifestation will be found in our Corres- 
pondence Section at the end of this number. It is all the 
more valuable because it does not proceed from any politician 
or journalist—with their various axes to grind—nor was 
the occasion a political gathering, but a business meeting, 
viz. of the Bleanavon Company, the speaker being a hard- 
headed Scotsman of great experience and intimate knowledge 
of industrial conditions here and elsewhere. Mr. Mure 
Ritchie’s pronouncement should appeal to his compatriot, 
Mr. Bonar Law, whom interested parties have made desperate 
efforts to mislead ever since the Armistice as to the pitiable 
plight of the Fatherland. As Mr. Mure Ritchie points out, 
we have heard this tale of woe at any time during the last 
four years, just as for twenty years before the war “the 
same sort of people” continually asserted that ‘‘ Germany 
had no aggressive designs.” Vastly different is his own 
impression as to the state of Germany, formed on all 
available evidence, and satisfying him that, 
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Not only has Germany, to all intents and purposes, relieved herself of her 
National Debt, but has absorbed hundreds and millions of solid cash or 
foreign credits in exchange for the sale of worthless marks; that Germany 
is in a state of abounding prosperity ; that there is no unemployment; that 
her manufacturers have been encouraged to lavish expenditure on the extension 
of their plant and the purchase of foreign securities ; that the German citizen 
has been lightly taxed; that the taxation, nominal as it is, has not been 
collected ; ,that vast sums have been spent on public works of all kinds; and, 
in short, that every device has been used which the ingenuity of a fraudulent 
and malicious debtor could invent to swindle the Allies, and France and Britain 
in particular, out of their just rights. 


We would respectfully call the attention of all whom it 
may concern to Mr. Mure Ritchie’s recital, which confirms 
what we have long suspected, namely, that as before the 
war not a few of our city magnates, as well as our Front 
Bench Mandarins, have once again been bamboozled by 
the Boche. 


THE sooner we get rid of this myth of inexhaustible markets 
in “Central Europe” into which British manufactures 
The Myth can be poured and by which our unemploy- 

ment problem can be relieved the better. 
It has no more reality than those ‘ bulging corn bins” 
that were dangled before hungry eyes at one stage of the 
Coalition’s Bolshevist adventures. It was invented by 
the Manchester School in the interests of the Cobdenite 
cult and disseminated by our post-war Potsdam politicians 
to justify their pin-pricking of France. It is injurious 
to those Imperial interests which, though cutting “‘ little ice ” 
among International Liberals, League of Nations enthu- 
siasts, and Round Table Highbrows, remain, nevertheless, 
of supreme importance to the British people no less in 
an economic than in a political sense. The late Govern- 
ment forgot the British Empire in its ceaseless hunt for 
Continental sensation. The Dominions were too humdrum 
for the ‘‘ Reconstructors of Europe” and “ the Saviours of 
Civilization.”’ Colonies do not lend themselves to “stunts.” 
Nevertheless, putting all sentiment aside—not that we 
should ever do so in this connection—the Dominions con- 
tribute immeasurably more than all the ‘‘ Central European 
markets” or “bulging corn bins” ever dreamed of by 
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imaginative orators to keep the wolf from the door in the 
Mother Country. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa bought from Great Britain in sovereigns where 
foreigners, such as the Americans, the Germans, the Russians, 
and the rest of them, bought in shillings before the war. §o 
it is to-day. And with a little more initiative, energy, 
intelligence and determination, inter-Imperial trade would 
be stimulated to such a point and to our mutual profit 
that many difficulties of population, of employment, of 
taxation and of defence would be solved, or at any rate 
substantially reduced. 


Any large policy, however, demands a larger statesman- 
ship than the British Empire has commanded of late 
years, when small men have been strutting 
amid mighty events without making either 
the world or the Empire safer for anything 
that is worth preserving. We need to revive the spirit 
and the outlook of Joseph Chamberlain, whose figure 
grows larger every year that separates us from his life, 
After all, he had the root of the matter in him—however 
inadequate the propaganda and half-hearted the zeal of 
the lieutenants in whose eyes “ Tariff Reform” was chiefly 
a stepping-stone in their own worthless careers. He 
grasped, as did none of his contemporaries, the intimate 
and indissoluble connection between Employment and 
Empire. Outwitted he may have been by Parliamentary 
dialecticians—he was discarded by colleagues he had no 
right to trust—and moreover involved in a nomenclature 
that hampered his movement. “Tariff Reform” was a 
fatal, a funereal phrase, which could never “catch on.” 
But the Chamberlain idea was essentially sound—the 
Missionary of Empire was engaged in a sensible as well as 
on a noble enterprise. Whether our Politicians care about 
it or not, we shall have to come back to Chamberlainism 
unless our working-classes prefer to scale down to an 
altogether lower standard of living. With the solitary 
exception of Mr. Amery—who occupied a_ subordinate 
Office—no one in the late Government took any intelligent 
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or sustained interest in that ‘“ Association of Nations 
known as the British Empire,” except for the purpose of 
trying to break it up. 


But our new Prime Minister and our new Government 
enter upon their task in a totally different spirit, and with 
3 e a clear perception that whether prigs be 
Peril, allowed to rechristen it ‘a Commonwealth ” 
or we retain the ancient, honoured name 
of Empire, of which no one has any need to be ashamed or 
afraid—the thing in itself is vital to all its inhabitants 
here and overseas, and offers the greatest field for reconstruc- 
tive statesmanship that has ever presented itself. It is 
the old, elusive problem of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” which can only be solved by Britons who 
see the British Empire steadily and see it whole. We 
deplore any restriction that Cotton Politicians may have 
persuaded Mr. Bonar Law to adopt for electioneering 
purposes, because we believe that a bold economic policy 
is demanded by the present condition of our people—we 
believe likewise that, clearly and courageously advocated, 
it would pay with the younger generation, to whom 
Cobdenism conveys nothing and who only marvel at the 
passion it arouses in certain withered breasts. Ministers 
will be compelled by circumstances no less than by their 
own inclinations to present positive proposals when they 
next meet Dominion Statesmen in Council. Elsewhere 
in this number will be found set out at length what may be 
described as the most notable essay in Imperial Reconstruc- 
tion, viz. the article by Mr. J. F. Larling, who stands out in 
the City of London as combining practical ability of the 
highest order with intellectual gifts that give his opinion 
distinction as well as conviction. That a banker of his 
eminence and achievement should realize that Finance 
must “think Imperially” in these times is an immense 
encouragement to all of us. 


SHoULD the Lausanne Conference, which has occupied the 
centre of the European stage during many weeks, achieve 
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ultimate success, it will be due in no small measure to the 
recent change of Government in London. It was im. 
possible to conduct any Foreign Policy on 
Coalition conditions, and we had no Foreign 
Policy, just as we had neither Foreign Minister nor Foreign 
Office. Mr. Balfour had allowed Foreign Affairs to be 
transferred from the Foreign Office to the other side of 
Downing Street. Lord Curzon amazed us all by acquiescing 
in the usurpation and consenting to be little better than 
an office-boy to Mr. Lloyd George. However, that is all 
past and done with. Lord Curzon is “‘ making good” 
now that he is working under a Prime Minister who gives 
his colleagues a chance. No one ever questioned Lord 
Curzon’s brain power, knowledge, industry or zeal. Nature 
clearly intended him to be a great Foreign Minister, and 


Lausanne 


now that he is coming into his own we see that Nature } 


was right, and we sincerely hope that he may contribute to 
restore British prestige by making friendly Foreign states- 
men feel that they are dealing with a man they can trust, 
while unfriendly ones feel that though they cannot bully 
the British Foreign Minister he must be respected. Lord 
Curzon has had no easy task at Lausanne between the 
Russians and the Turks, both of whom have been placed 
by previous British blunders in a position to prejudice and 
poison the whole Near Eastern world. At the moment of 
writing, the ticklish question of the ‘‘ Freedom of the Straits ” 
is said to have been satisfactorily settled by the combined 
firmness of the Allied Powers after first Russia and then 
Turkey had assumed an intractable attitude. This would 
be good hearing, though other troublesome questions remain, 
and we should be far from being out of the wood even if 
all were “‘ settled.” There are too many disturbing factors 
in this part of the world to permit of tranquillity. 


ONE episode—unique like many other recent events in which 
Coalitioners figured—materially helped Lord Curzon, vit. 
the despicable effort made by former colleagues to 
stab him in the back. Only “first-class brains” could 
have packed so much folly into this little plot which recoiled 
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on its authors and left the public gasping and laughing at 
the expense of Lord Birkenhead, who took the lead in this as 
in other efforts that have simply served to 
joer a” multiply the number of Britons fervently ejacu- 
, lating ‘‘ Thank God we are rid of the Coali- 
tion.” Unfortunately, we have no room for this amazing 
story, which must keep for another month. Suffice it to 
say that Greece suddenly startled the world by executing 
some of her most prominent public men—Politicians and 
Generals—for the catastrophe they have brought on their 
country in Asia Minor. Conspicuous among these was the 
ex-Premier, M. Gounaris. Ex-Premiers elsewhere and 
Politicians generally were profoundly shocked at such treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen.” Had Generals only 
been shot in Athens not a leaf would have stirred in Whitehall 
or Westminister. Guilty consciences were doubtless a 
factor in this indignation, because if anything is certain 
about the Coalition, it egged Greece on in her hopeless and 
perilous enterprise against the Turks. A most painful letter 
from the unhappy Gounaris was unaccountably published 
in the Sunday Express, to which strangely enough Lord 
Birkenhead happened to have in his pocket Lord Curzon’s 
reply when he raised the question in the House of Lords 
charging Lord Curzon—in his absence at Lausanne—with 
having withheld the Gounaris letter from the Cabinet and 
suggesting that such a document would have modified 
Coalition policy, as M. Gounaris demonstrated that Greece 
was at the end of her tether early in 1921. A simultaneous 
attack was made on Lord Curzon in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Lloyd George and other Coalition Cabinet Ministers 
declaring that they had never seen the Gounaris letter until 
its appearance in the Sunday Express. No British Foreign 
Minister could have survived such an accusation had it been 
true. Unfortunately for his assailants, Lord Curzon was 
able to establish that the oversight was with them—the 
letter had been circulated by the Foreign Office in the usual 
way, but the “first-class brains’? were otherwise engaged 
and failed to read it. Should the Earl of Birkenhead ever 
Succeed in perpetrating a worse gaffe, he will be even more 
temarkable than he is to-day. 
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Just as we complain that the facile optimism of many 
purveyors of news on the other side of the Atlantic 
ieee habitually, however unintentionally, misleads 
eae British opinion concerning American affairs, 
so intelligent Americans complain that equally 

unreliable observers on this side mislead the American 


Press and the American public upon European events, | 


There are few worse spots than New York in which to 
form an instructed view of American politics. The United 
States is not governed from New York, but from Washing. 
ton, though few New Yorkers have yet grasped this elemen- 
tary fact. Indeed, one might go so far as to say that it 
is virtually impossible for anyone moving and living and 
having their being on Manhattan Island to diagnose the 
condition of the Continent at the back of it. We can scarcely 
recall any political prognostication cabled from New York 
which has been verified by the event. New York is largely 
responsible for the dense ignorance of England concerning 
American affairs, and especially for the ingenuous illusion 
of British public men, and other personages, who mistake 
New York for the United States and imagine that cabled 
extracts from New York newspapers, the private opinions 
of New York financiers, or the casual observations of New 
York tourists, anxious to make themselves agreeable to 
their hosts, represent something more than their authors. 
In truth, New York is the great distorting medium between 
the two Hemispheres, as anyone can discover for them: 
selves who penetrates into any other section of the Great 
Republic. Though immensely important as the commercial 
capital and the financial centre of the United States, New 
York neither reflects nor influences the effective opinion of 
the nation, which is concentrated in the Middle West. 
That is why British statesmen err so egregiously whenever 
they touch American affairs. They either base their judg- 
ment on that of the New York Press or, should they find 
themselves across the Atlantic, they are taken possession 
of by hospitable New York friends and never get away 
from a New York atmosphere. Thus so brilliant a man as 
Mr. Arthur Balfour returns home without having come in 
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contact with real America, while Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
with all his self-confidence, remains equally astray from 
exclusive association with New York bankers unable to 
“deliver the goods.” The average New York correspondent 
of London newspapers is in a similar plight. 


Wuat chance has the stay-at-home Briton of getting hold 
of the right end of the Anglo-American stick ? He is fooled 

to the top of his bent by industrious pur- 
Negotiations veyors of misinformation. He is unable to 

form any intelligent opinion on American 
developments, and has no hope of estimating probabilities. 
After so many disappointments, we are naturally anxious 
whenever it is announced that one of our public men is to 
be turned loose in the United States without any bear- 
leaders except those he may chance to pick up in New 
York. Had the Coalition lasted, Sir Robert Horne (Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Chancellor of the Exchequer) would have 
gone to America in connection with certain ‘‘ negotiations ” 
in reference to the British debt, about which so far every 
conceivable blunder has been perpetrated that perverted 
ingenuity could devise, from the disastrous day it was con- 
tracted on terms that placed our unfortunate taxpayers at 
the mercy of the hardest bargainers on the planet, to the 
hour when the fatuous suggestion was mooted that “ of 


course, the Americans have no thought of being paid— 


they would much sooner not be paid—they realize how 
ruinous it is to be paid one’s debts, etc.” Sir Robert 
Horne would assuredly have tried to do his best had he 
gone to the United States on this mission. We are equally 
sure that, as a Coalition Minister, with the Welsh Wizard 
pulling the strings in the background, Sir Robert must have 
made an appalling mess of anything he attempted. 


Mr. StantEyY BaLpwIN now reigns in his stead as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Frankly, we regret Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s impending trip across the Atlantic, 
ABC ; 
as we cannot conceive that there is any 
cause that can justify his absence abroad at this incon- 
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venient moment. Once it is settled, what indeed was never 
in doubt, as we are weary of pointing out in these pages, 
that post-war Britain pays her debts as punctiliously as 
pre-war Britain, there is no outstanding question of policy 
to be settled, and the need for any British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer making this double winter journey has yet 
to be disclosed. Mr. Stanley Baldwin is among our few 
valuable political assets which we cannot afford to have 
frittered away on futile or secondary enterprises. His 
single chance of escaping a fiasco in any Anglo-American 
“negotiations” is to avoid putting up any proposition 
whatsoever, because, whatever his New York friends may 
tell him, any proposition, political or otherwise suspected of 
having a British origin, is invariably turned down in Washing- 
ton either by the Executive or by the Legislature, or by both. 
That is the A B C and the X Y Zof Anglo-American relations. 
On the rare occasions when a British proposal commends 
itself to the American Government, it is automatically 
rejected by the United States Senate after a prolonged 
and acrimonious campaign, in which the Administration is 
discredited and the floodgates of Anglophobia are opened. 
Any British statesman engaged on Anglo-American business 
should confine himself to entertaining American propositions. 
He should resolutely resist the temptation to put forward 
any of his own except such as he wishes to have rejected. 
** Find out what John Bull wants and do the opposite ” is 
the working maxim of “ practical politicians’ in Washing- 
ton. It is they, and not New York bankers, who rule the 
roost in U.S.A. Most of our misunderstandings come from 
missing this obvious fact. 


LET it not be imagined that because we in this country 
are persistently misinformed concerning American affairs 
: that the American people are more know- 
sem ledgeable on ours. The American Press is, 
perhaps, more susceptible to false impressions 

than any other Press extant. The average American press- 
man is a simple soul, who falls an easy victim to any plausible 
propaganda, especially if it be anti-British. A vast amount 
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of pernicious stuff is despatched daily across the Atlantic, 
from this side to the other, for the delectation of the mighty 
Middle West, which consequently entertains prejudices as 
regards Europe in general and England in particular 
which would be laughable were they not mischievous. 
The British people know nothing of this systematic and 
continuous poisoning of the wells. They never see an 
American newspaper, and are constantly surprised at some 
ebullition of ignorance or hostility that is being stoked up 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s paymasters of the Hearst Press. 
Such fables usually relate to some “‘ Machiavellian ”’ plot 
which ‘‘the British Ambassador in Washington,” or some 
British Cabinet Minister of, say, the calibre and character 
of the present Duke of Devonshire, is supposed to be 
“hatching ’? against the United States! It may be that 
the British Government has “ bought ”’ or ‘‘ bribed”? some 
important American, preferably an unnamed “ Senator” 
or “an official of the State Department,” with the result 
that a “diabolical plan” is maturing that would result 
in putting Uncle Sam under the heel of John Bull, etc. 
The fact that all these silly fabrications and falsehoods 
are exposed almost as soon as they are invented, does not 
for one single moment check the supply of a commodity 
for which there is an inexhaustible demand in the American 
Press and among the American public. Nothing is too 
grotesque to be swallowed in the shape of a lie at the 
expense of England, by a people who pride themselves 
on their intelligence and are loud in their admiration of 
what they call their ‘‘ horse sense.”” It is a curious problem 
in psychology. One effect of American receptivity is to 
make American journalists the easiest of all Germany’s 
victims. They jump into every booby trap the moment 
they reach the Fatherland, and devote their talents to 
roping in as many compatriots as possible. A small and 
enlightened minority of American journalists, who can 
think, and see, and write, grieve over the mentality of 
their confréres, but the American Press, as a whole, may 
be compared to the worst of London’s Sunday newspapers 
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UNFORTUNATELY American misconceptions concerning Great 
Britain are not merely an affair of that cheap, sensational 
ges th Press, which is among the ugliest develo 
Anti-British ments of modern civilization. ‘There is oe 
perverse, if not deliberate, misrepresentation in the travesty 
of news cabled from London to New York. Whereas 
the New York end of the London Press, however superficial 
and misinformed, acts in good faith, and with amiable 
intentions in misleading us, much of the information and 
impressions proceeding westward from the Metropolis are 
inspired by circles with little ambition to give a just or 
true picture of this country or its inhabitants. The Press 


a ca 


on both sides of the Atlantic is overloaded with disaffected | 


Irishmen, whose main purpose in life is to antagonize 
England and to belittle the English. If they can dig out 
anything disagreeable in any corner of these islands, they 
make the most of it, just as they suppress everything 
calculated in any way to make England attractive or 
popular to the American public. This journalistic “ down 
on England” is accentuated by the association of its pur- 
veyors with that peculiar type of Briton, who loves all 
the enemies of his country and hates all her friends—a 
“school of which the Manchester Guardian is perhaps the 
ablest and most devoted apostle. As may be readily 
imagined, the personnel of so many American journals 
and News Agencies being what it is, the pro-German and 
anti-French Manchester Guardian looms much larger in 
the American Press and to the American public than it 
does in the British Press or to the British public. A news- 
paper which in this democratic age can scarcely command 
a single seat in Lancashire is solemnly presented to innocent 
Americans as ‘“‘The Voice of Progress.” Can we wonder 
at the development of anti-British sentiment in the States ? 
What would be our feelings concerning the American 


people if an American Manchester Guardian—an organ of} 


little Americanism and “ pro-” every American enemy— 
were continually held up to us by our Press as “ The 
Conscience Keeper of the American People” ? Should we 
not come to regard them with suspicion and distrust, 


ah AUS 
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should we not be ready to believe almost anything of them ? 
In how little honour the prophet is held in his own country 
and among his own people may be gathered from the 
Manchester Guardian’s ingenuous confession in a recent 
leading article (December 16th): 


The fortunes of the Liberal party have met with a greater reverse in Man- 
chester and in Salford, which politically is the same as Manchester, even than 
in the rest of the country, and of the very capable band of candidates who met 
together last night to receive the hospitality of their fellow-Liberals at the 
Manchester Reform Club not one was elected. 


Taat the Manchester Guardian (though held up throughout 
the Middle West as omniscient and omnipotent) is largely 

; responsible for the sensational débacle of 
The Rift Liberalism in Lancashire may be gathered 
from the resentment with which it is viewed in self-respecting 
Radical circles, on account of its astonishing servility 
towards Mr. Lloyd George, who knows where a little flattery 
goes farthest and who has persuaded the Manchester 
Guardian to work “‘the Lloyd George legend”’ to such a 
point that, in its own words, of Liberal candidates in Man- 
chester and Salford “‘not one was elected.” We have no 
reason to bemoan the unwitting service rendered by a 
Radical contemporary to the cause of Conservatism iti 
Lancashire, but we can understand the feelings of the 
Nation—which during many years sat at the feet of the 
Manchester Guardian—singing every Saturday what its 
provincial contemporary had been singing during the week. 
Now all this is changed and the Nation is moved to register 
this protest : 


To my mind, the most melancholy feature of this revolting business (i.e. 
the effort to sell the Liberal Leadership to Mr. Lloyd George for the cash 
collected by marketing titles) is the part which the Manchester Guardian has 
played in it. It is hard to rebuke the friend of a lifetime, and to ask its admired 
conductor to pause before he destroys his well-won influence with the new 
generation. But when I see the Guardian thrusting every bit of uglification 


into a corner; hinting, where it cannot affirm, a Lloyd George that never 


existed, or has long given up the ghost, and dissolving the real Lloyd George 
into a thin sophistical mist ; trying to edge this Facing-both-ways faction into 
the limelight of Liberalism, and shaping its devious path into a line of rectitude 
or of moral recovery, I blush for the great journal that I knew. 


The fortunes of Liberalism must be at a low ebb when 
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the Nation is reduced to blushing for the Manchest 
Guardian. 


ALTHOUGH the Constitution of the Irish Free State provided 
the piéce de résistance of the first Session of the New Pariia. 
ment and the affairs of tribal Ireland 
continue to attain an inordinate amount 
of publicity, we do not propose to emulate our con 
temporaries in this respect. Not only is the topic pro. 
foundly distasteful and every aspect of the Coalition 
capitulation to Sinn Fein humiliating, but no worse 
service can be rendered to tribal Irishmen than to keep 
them and their affairs in the limelight. Excessive 
publicity for the wrong type of Irishman is a root cause 
of the horrible condition and hideous demoralization of 
the new “Free State.” It doubtless arises from the 
disproportionate number of Irishmen in journalism who, 
with laudable intentions but with lamentable results, 
“play up” everything Irish until the not very strong 
heads of their compatriots are completely turned. Vanity 
is one of tribal Ireland’s many vices. Vanity inspires 
many of its murderers who vie with one another. If the 
Free State could overcome this national failing it might 
survive, but not otherwise, and its prospects are anything 
but brilliant despite the appointment of Mr. T. M. Healy 
as Governor-General. We do not pretend to understand 
the peculiar and not over attractive people who are now 
engaged in “‘ strafing ’’ one another in Dublin and numerous 
other places. Nor can we form any opinion as to whether 
‘reprisals’ which do not err on the side of moderation 
will attain their purpose of establishing ‘‘ Freedom.” All 
we can say is that if they do they will stand for all time 
as an eloquent vindication of ‘‘ Coercion,” and as a terrible 
condemnation of the cowardice of the British Government 
which hoisted the white flag to Irish murder without even 
attempting to vindicate the law, throwing our own people 
to the wolves with no shade of a shadow of justification. 
The only solid part of Ireland is the Northern State of 
which the Duke of Abercorn has become Governor-General. 


Ireland 
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THERE was nothing momentous in the short Session which 
ended the week preceding Christmas, unless it be the 

; » _, strenuous and unconventional efforts of the 
“Wild Men” at cocialists to assert themselves as a Parlia- 
a mentary Power and the discovery of the 
Government that its existence depends exclusively on the 
support of Conservatives. It may be inconvenient and 
even disagreeable to Members of Parliament generally to 
have their normal calm disturbed by ‘“‘ Wild Men ”’ from the 
North who have little respect for the Parliamentary game 
as understood and played by older Parties, and none for 
Parliamentary decorum. Nevertheless, it is to the public 
advantage that Socialists should say their say where their 
fallacies can be exposed, rather than at street corners and on 
soap-boxes, where they have everything their own way. 
Moreover, it is all to the good at a time of acute suffering 
in many parts of the country that the ‘ comfortable 
classes’? should hear spokesmen of “the uncomfortable 
classes,” some of whom are genuine, and if violent it is 
because the iron has entered into their souls. We need not 
take too seriously the “scenes”? and incidents in which 
the “ Wild Men” have figured; they will learn conduct 
before they can hope to serve their cause. We are far 
more concerned that the Conservative Party should get 
up its own case and present it in effective fashion, and 
that, while rejecting the impossible proposals of pseudo- 
Bolsheviks, who would lead this country along the Russian 
road to ruin, the Government should work out an industrial 
and agricultural policy of a reconstructive character which 
will enable us to take full advantage of any turn of the tide. 


‘The substitution of a Conservative for a Coalition Govern- 


ment is having a perceptibly beneficial effect. Ministers 
need not speculate as to whether their measures are popular 
with Cobdenites and Radicals, but whether they are inspired 
by the spirit that made the great Salisbury Government 
successful and that afforded scope to the genius of Joseph 
Chamberlain. 


TuE National Unionist Conference assembled in London in 
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mid-December under the happiest auspices, and with 4 
gratifying sense that the Party had made history by 

rescuing the country from the worst Govern 
i ment it had ever known. The fateful revo} 

of Back Benchers against Front Benchers 
the Carlton Club on October 19th was notoriously due to 
the attitude of the Conservative rank and file throughout 
the country, who made it plain to the Parliamentarians 
that there would be no more Parliament for them if they 
continued supporting Lloyd Georgism. As Ministerial 
Mandarins were too encased in self-complacency to heed 
the gathering storm, the Back Benchers had no choice but 


to repudiate a Leadership which demanded that the Party | 


commit suicide by appealing to the country as a Coalition, | 
It was the fear of what might happen at the National 
Unionist Conference due in mid-November that precipitated 
the Carlton Club crisis—the then Party leaders suffering 
from the curious obsession that Conservatism derived its 
popular strength from its association with the Wizan, 
which was the one thing that was killing it. So easy is 
it for ‘ Responsible Statesmen” to believe whatever they 
wish. As the new Government is, so to speak, the creation 
of the rank and file, and the new Prime Minister is in a 
special sense their mouthpiece, it was peculiarly appropriate 
that Mr. Bonar Law should make a new precedent by 
attending the Party Conference (at the Queen’s Hall on 
December 15th), where he addressed the 2,500 delegates in 
an informal speech. The speaker could not make a bad 
speech if he tried, and this particular utterance was perfect 
in substance and in form in its unstudied simplicity, 
its engaging modesty, its shrewd thrusts and delightful 
equanimity. All who heard it felt that Mr. Bonar Law 
was emphatically the right man in the right place. 


WuitE the rank and file of the Conservative Party have 
complete confidence in the present Prime Minister and 
keenly appreciate the service he is rendering 
the country, there is necessarily some anxiety 
concerning the future. Mr. Bonar Law is confessedly not 


Contingency 


: 
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a robust man, and there is some doubt as to how his health 
—which enforced his retirement less than two years ago— 
will stand the tremendous strain now cast upon him. We 
should prefer to avoid this delicate subject, but cannot 
do so as the “‘ disgruntled ’’ section of the Unionist Party, 
that retired in high dudgeon with Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and continue in the New Parliament to cultivate ‘‘ a Coali- 
tion spirit,” make no secret of their hope that present 
arrangements may break down in the near future. They 
are confident that in such an eventuality they would be 
able to regain control of the Party, and with the aid of 
Conservative officials such as Viscount Farquhar (made 
an earl by Mr. Lloyd George at the same time as Viscount 


| Birkenhead attained the same dignity), the countenance 


of amiable, but artless noblemen in the present Cabinet, 
under cover of the clatter of the Sunday Press, once more 
hoist Mr. Austen Chamberlain into the Unionist leadership. 
He would forthwith revive the late unlamented Coalition. 
Some of our readers will doubtless pronounce this to be an 
“impossible plot ’’ because “the Party wouldn’t stand it, 
etc.” We have heard such phrases before; they mean 
nothing. In the wake of a General Election and in the 
face of anew Parliament, on the election of which power auto- 
matically passes from the Constituencies to our Parliamen- 
tarians, a Carlton Club meeting to-day would be a vastly 
different affair to the epoch-making gathering of last October, 
when sitting members were literally trembling for their 
seats and were in holy terror of their constituents. Fore- 
warned is fore-armed. Knowledgeable men in touch with 
the Parliamentary situation and aware of the intrigues 
from which Party politics are never free, recognize the 
possibility of some such development as we have adum- 
brated, in the unfortunate event of Mr. Bonar Law’s health 
at any time constraining his retirement. Is it asking too 
much that, in the event of such a calamity, the question 
of the Party Leadership should be decided, not by any 
hole-and-corner meeting of Parliamentarians at any club, 
but by the Party at large in Conference assembled ? 
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Svupposine by any mischance Mr. Bonar Law found himself 
unable to continue shouldering the burdens of Premiership, 
QED the proper course, as already suggested— 

t in the light of the experience of the last 
year—would, in these Democratic days, be to consult the 
rank and file of the Conservative Party in the Constituencies, 
It is after all upon the amount of popular support the 
predominant Party commands in the country that the 
Government of the day depends for existence. We are 
told that the Ministerial Front Benches are weak in 
dialectics, and that this weakness cannot fail to react 
upon their Parliamentary position, in the first instance, and 


subsequently upon the Cabinet’s popular prestige. It may | 


be so, though as the vast mass of the present huge electorate 
of 20,000,000 take little or no interest in the debates in 
either House of Parliament—which the most widely read 
papers make no attempt to report—possibly politicians 
overrate the effect elsewhere of the tournament at West- 
minster. With all their rhetorical talents and vast expendi- 
ture of eloquence at the hustings, our Coalitioners came 
an almighty howler last polling day, and the faction that 
suffered most was that which most prided itself on its 
platform performances—the “ National ’’ Liberals. Fortu- 
nately, character still counts in public life, and the present 
Government is not weak in character as compared with 
its predecessors. Should there unhappily be any vacancy 
in the Premiership during the next year or two, and it were 
deemed advisable to retain that office in the Commons, 
there would be no excuse for falling back on any of the 
“‘Indispensable””—now en disponibilité—with a man of 
the calibre of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, available. Were a Peer for any 
reason preferable, more than one name suggests itself 
among present Cabinet Ministers. To bring back an “ Indis- 
pensable”’ simply means to revive the Lloyd George despotism 
over the Conservative Party---which is “ unthinkable.” 
Q.E.D. 


OnzE misfortune already threatens the Conservative Party, 
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ie. the retirement of Sir George Younger from the Chair- 
; manship of the Party Organization. It were 
“The Cabin superfluous to emphasize his services to 
Boy Conservatism and to the country. They 
are writ large across the year 1921. Alone among those 
in official positions connected with the Coalition, Sir 
George had the nerve to stand up to the Welsh Dictator 
and Despot, before whom Cabinet Ministers, to say nothing 
of minor Mandarins, literally prostrated themselves. He 
was never hypnotized by the Welsh Wizard. Off his own 
bat, “the Cabin Boy,” as he was rashly designated by 
Lord Birkenhead, successfully resisted Mr. Lloyd George’s 
impudent attempt to plunge the country into a General 
Election last February, before the full effects of the Coalition 
surrender to Sinn Fein had been appreciated; and, later 
on in the year, as the Unionist Leader remained blind 
to all the signs of the times and deaf to all warnings, Sir 
George Younger was constrained in order to save the Party 
from irremediable ruin to mobilize a National Unionist 
Conference; and finally, when he found that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was committing himself to a Coalition Dissolu- 
tion in November to anticipate that Conference, the Chair- 
man had no option but to seek out and enlist the assistance 
of Mr. Bonar Law, with the result of the latter’s dramatic 
intervention at the Carlton Club meeting, which saved the 
situation. It required a man of exceptional judgment, 
moral courage and single-minded devotion to the higher 
interest of his Party, to play the really remarkable réle of 
Sir George Younger, who has known how to obtain and 
retain the confidence of all sections of the Party. Lord 
Birkenhead is the only public man, so far as we know, 
who has fallen foul of him, and even that rancorous tongue 
has not ventured to impugn Sir George’s motives. The 
retirement of such a man at the present juncture is so 
serious that we cannot help hoping it may at any rate be 
postponed; all the more as some of the candidates who 
are rumoured to be in the running for this crucial position 
inspire an amount of enthusiasm that can only be represented 
by the word “ zero.” 
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It may be remembered that, prior to his downfall, My. 
Lloyd George advertised the pleasure he anticipated from 
: gloating over the struggles of his successor 
— inthe With the difficulties they would inevitably 
inherit from the Coalition. Although r. 

turned by Conservative votes under fatuous ‘‘ Compacts” 
made in various constituencies, ‘‘ National ’’ Liberals have 
already deserted the Government in the Division Lobbies 
and are joining forces not only with the Asquithian Liberals, 
but likewise with the Socialist Party led by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who is an old confederate of the ex-Prime 
Minister. We welcome this compromising liaison as it 
is always more satisfactory that birds of a feather flock 
together. Also it liberates confiding Conservatives from 
illusion, and emancipates Conservative Associations which 
thoughtlessly embraced these ‘‘ National’ Liberal snakes 
in the grass from any obligation to continue supporting 
them, and will necessitate the early adoption of suitable 
Conservative candidates in their stead. It is estimated 
that there are from twenty to thirty such constituencies 
in England, which will make a serviceable addition to 
the Conservative Party at the next General Election, all 
the more because the ‘‘ consideration” for the adoption of 
such ‘‘ National’? Liberals by Unionists was a promise of 
‘National’? Liberal support for Unionists in Scotland, 
which did not materialize, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that it did not exist. As it has worked out, this wonderful 
‘“‘Compact”’ does more than disfranchise a considerable 
number of Conservative constituencies south of the Tweed, 
because these unhappy places are, for all practical purposes, 
counted as Radical! ‘ National” Liberals are already 
written off by the Ministerial Whips. There is likewise 
another element on whom too much reliance should not be 
placed in the Lobbies, viz. those disgruntled Coalition 
Unionists, who, in backing the wrong horse, exchanged 
office for private life, to which they are by no means recon- 
ciled. Though “afraid to strike” the Bonar Law Govern- 
ment, they will be only too “ willing to wound,” could they 
do so without serious risk to themselves. They may be 
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absentees from critical divisions; they will require careful 
watching, not only by the Party Whips, but also by their 
constituents. Their names will be found among the list 
of recent banqueteers to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, not 
that we would for a moment suggest that all Members 
of Parliament present. on that occasion are disloyal to 
Mr. Bonar Law, still less that the ex-Unionist Leader 
will lend himself to intrigue against his successor. 


We have, we trust, said enough to make plain the duty 
of all British Conservatives who value their principles at 

the present juncture. Just as they were 
7 bles bound to criticize, to denounce, to oppose 

the Coalition, which was dragging Conser- 
vatism in the mud of corruption and humiliation and killing 
the enthusiasm of all Conservatives to whom Conservatism 
is a creed rather than a cry, so are they bound to support 
the Conservative Government now in power for all they 
are worth. It was hateful to many of us to be compelled 
to attack a Government that in complexion, if in nothing 
else, was predominantly Unionist, but when we found it 
selling every pass at home and abroad at the bidding of 
a Welsh demagogue, we had no option but to oppose. 
Moreover, the Coalition was every day and in every way 
getting worse and worse, so that at the last many of us 
felt that any change, even to a Labour Government, would 
be better than a continuance of this organized hypocrisy 
which combined the vices of all Parties with the virtues 
of none. To-day the position is diametrically different. 
Any change from the present régime would be for the worse, 
whether it took the form of a Lloyd Georgian Government, 
an Asquith Government, a Ramsay Macdonald Government, 
or some combination of two or more of these factions. A 
Bonar Law Government is so immeasurably superior to any 
practicable alternative from every point of view that appeals 
to Conservatives, that we must all give it loyal, patient, 
ungrudging support, turning a kind eye on any minor faults 
or obvious weaknesses from which, being human, it neces- 
sarily suffers. By common consent the new Prime Minister 
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has made an extraordinarily good start—especially in inter. 
national affairs (the whole atmosphere of which is unrecog- 
nizable as compared with what it was three months ago), 
and all we can do is to wish him ‘‘ God speed.”’ It is, how. 
ever, permissible to express the hope that he will not 
jeopardize the success of his Administration by introducing 
** Indispensables,” who are not taken at their own valuation. 
by anyone else. 


The referendum in Rhodesia—on which Mrs. Tawse Jollie 
throws a valuable sidelight in a letter in our Correspondence 
= Section—has been followed by General Elec- 
poien tions in Australia and New Zealand. It 
ut of the : : 

Picture cannot be said that the home Press is over. 
loaded with Dominion news or that the 

development of Imperial communications, of which we are 
all so proud, has produced any corresponding supply of 
Imperial information. Never was this department worse 
than it has been since the war, though there never was 
a time when the home public took a keener interest in 
Colonial affairs, and none at which it was more important 
for “‘ the association of nations known as the British Empire” 
to keep in close and sympathetic touch with one another. 
It may be hoped that this problem will be seriously tackled 
by the next Imperial Conference, though we are convinced 
that no radical improvement in the miserable flow of Inter- 
Imperial news will occur until an Imperial Conference 
attended by all the Prime Ministers—particularly the British 
Prime Minister—has been held under the Southern Cross. 
Were we Australians or New Zealanders, we should press 
for this, in season and out of season. Were we Canadians 
or South Africans, instead of playing the game of Downing 
Street by obstructing such a proposal, we should back it 
whole-heartedly, confident that once an Imperial Conference 
had sat in Melbourne, Canberra, or Wellington, Ottawa 
and Cape Town would have their turn. It would be an 
immense blessing to the whole Empire to move the Conference 
out of the London rut, because it would compel Imperial 
statesmanship to be Imperial in fact as well as in name, 
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and to take a more intelligent and more knowledgeable 
interest in overseas affairs. It would give a fillip to every 
rational constructive Imperial movement and do more for 
Imperial unity than any single measure that could be 
devised. 


Bur this vital reform will never come off if local jealousies 
‘remain paramount—e.g. if Canada is to be hurt because a 
Conference is held in Cape Town, or Australia 
A Chance becomes aggrieved when Ottawa is mooted 
Di sinar Law 28 the venue. With a Home Government 
containing an unprecedented proportion of 
Ministers who know the Dominions as no previous Ministers 
knew them, Mr. Bonar Law himself, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Novar, and last, but by no means least, Mr. 
Amery, who probably knows more Colonials and is known 
by more than any of his contemporaries, and with a promised 
period of tranquillity ahead of us, is it unreasonable to 
hope that this urgent move may be made ? Theconventional 
excuse by which the Coalition silenced all such suggestions 
—viz. that the Prime Minister could not be spared from 
Europe, which would collapse in his absence—no longer 
holds good. Mr. Bonar Law, though infinitely more service- 
able to Europe than his predecessor, does not pretend 
that his presence in this part of the world is “ indispen- 
sable.” No one would preside more sympathetically or 
more effectively over an Imperial Conference in a Dominion 
capital than our Prime Minister, who would be setting an 
example that would become a precedent. We have seen 
the evils of a Premiership restricted to Downing Street 
and Chequers, with a certain amount of Continental 
junketing thrown in. We are suggesting something that 
would be an education to any British Prime Minister as 
well as to the British Empire. It might literally save a 
situation that presents more than one disquieting feature. 


WE have been moved to write thus, partly because we 
have always felt that the Dominions were entitled as of 
right to an Imperial Conference in their capitals, partly 
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because it would be such a splendid experience for the 
Home Government to visit the British Empire and to ge 

Colonials in their Colonies instead of only 
Me. Hughes seeing them in London. We are also cop. 
Mr. Massey cerned, as we have said, by the manner jy 

which under present conditions the Dominion 
are dropping out of the picture. There has been no 
coherent cabled account of either the New Zealand or the 
Australian General Elections. This is all wrong. Not only 
are we stay-at-homes immensely interested in everything 
that affects these Dominions but, without being partisan 
in their domestic affairs, their Premiers—if they be still 
Premiers—Mr. Hughes and Mr. Massey, are household 
words in England. We shall never forget the part they 
played in war. Mr. Hughes’s educational campaign in 
England was of the utmost value when we sorely needed 
a national spokesman who could and would speak out, 
Mr. Massey is universally regarded as among the soundest 
statesmen in the British Empire. Monsieur Clemenceau 
paid these two Premiers the compliment of declaring that 
he and they understood one another and if left to them- 
selves could have drafted a better Treaty than was achieved 
by the Supermen. Judging by such scanty intelligence 
as has been vouchsafed to us, Mr. Massey retains a position 
that has, however, become precarious as some accommoda- 
tion is necessary with some other group in order to get a 
Parliamentary majority. Mr. Hughes is apparently in 
worse shape as he seems to have lost his majority and 
most of his colleagues and to be confronted by implacable 
foes who care for nothing except his blood. But his down- 
fall has been announced so often without materializing 
that until his resignation is actually in the Governor 
General’s hands, we shall not believe in it. Even if he went 
he might return, in the present peculiar state of Australian 
politics. The alternative Premiers are said to be Mr. Watt, 
a Liberal of strong personality, and Dr. Earle Page the leader 
of the Country Party. Some anti-Labour combination seems 
assured. 


A PLEA FOR THE PUNISHMENT 
OF POLITIOIANS 


Tat the politician can do no wrong is a principle which 

liticians for the last century have industriously striven 
toestablish. Their view is that, whatever the consequences 
of a Minister’s policy or his promises, he must remain 
irresponsible and above all punishment. No one who is 
acquainted with the inner history of recent political events 
can doubt that the escape of William II from the fate 
which he so richly deserved for his conduct in precipitating 
the Great War and sanctioning German atrocities in Belgium, 
was mainly due to the fear of British politicians that a 
precedent might thus be created which would be turned 
against themselves. This was unquestionably one of the 
reasons Why Mr. Lloyd George, after all his promises to 
the British electorate in 1918, was so ready to let the 
punishment of the ex-Kaiser drop and accept the Dutch 
Government’s refusal to surrender him. 

This doctrine that the politician can do no wrong is 
not, however, universally accepted. Indeed, there is now 
a very pronounced reaction against it in the world, which 
may be taken as a healthy sign. In the Free State, the 
acting Government last November shot Erskine Childers, 
the real leader of the Republican faction, for the misery 
which his treason and crimes have brought upon Southern 
Ireland. It did what Mr. Lloyd George had not the courage 
todo. In Greece, in the same month five of the politicians * 
and one of the generals charged with ruining their country 
by their policy in restoring Constantine and prosecuting 
@ hopeless war in Asia Minor were summarily executed. 
In Bulgaria, almost simultaneously, a referendum gave a 
majority in favour of the trial of some nineteen or twenty 
politicians, most of whom were concerned in the sale of 
Bulgarian interests to Germany for cash and in a policy 
which dragged Bulgaria into a disastrous war with the 
Allies. In Italy, the new Fascist administration is considering 
the prosecution and punishment of the Italian Kerenskys 
and Lloyd Georges, who were prepared to surrender every- 
thing to the Bolsheviks and Communists, and who had 
reduced Italy to a state of chaos from which only the genius 

* It now appears that Mr. Lloyd George’s duplicity was the chief cause of 
M. Gounaris’s execution. Mr. Lloyd George denounced him in private, while 
m public he egged him on against the Turks. 
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of Signor Mussolini and the virility of the young men 
who follow him have rescued her. Thus, in four ultra. 
democratic states, Greece, Bulgaria, Southern Ireland (which 
our ex-Coalition Ministers are always holding up as the 
pattern state under the pattern administration), and re. 
generated Italy, the principle is being resolutely asserted 
that politicians ‘can do wrong, that they are justiciable for 
their crimes of omission and commission, and that, if they 
bring immense disaster on their countries, they must be 
prepared to suffer in their own persons and even, if their 
offences are exceptionally grave, with their own heads. 
No wonder that there has been a fluttering in the dove- 


cotes of the “duds” and “‘ quitters” in this country, or that | 


a score of such people were found to sign a protest against 


the execution of Childers. Yet the healthy mind cannot | 


but feel that foreigners are setting the British nation a 
very sound example. The doctrine in such cases was 
laid down by so generous and merciful a man as President 
Lincoln, sixty years ago, in the case of Vallandigham: 


Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not 
touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert? ... I think that 
in such a case to silence the agitator and save the boy is not only constitutional 
but, withal, a great mercy. 


Lincoln, in fact, punished the principals and leaders, but 
was clement to the subordinates whom they used as the 
puppets of their ambition. 

Why should the politician escape the consequences of 
his follies or crimes? In any other profession of life a 
man is answerable for the mistakes he commits. A medical 
man who displays gross incompetence can not only be sued 
but also is certain to lose his practice, so that he suffers 
the severest punishment. In the greatest profession of 
all, that of arms, officers and men are subjected to a stern 
code. Leaders can be broken and even executed for any 
failure to act up to the severest requirements of duty. 
Byng was sent to execution, as Admiral H. W. Richmond 
states, ‘‘ to cover the sins of omission of the administration 
whose blunders he had failed to retrieve.” In our own time 
there have been many cases in which soldiers have been 
sacrificed by the politicians. General Dyer was professionally 
ruined for his firmness in suppressing a murderous out- 
break in the Punjaub in 1919, and crushing in its very 
inception a movement in India similar to that which has 
filled Tribal Ireland with bloodshed and ruin. Lord 
Roberts was unceremoniously pitched out of the War 
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Office in 1905 because he called for the introduction of 
compulsory service, which the politicians regarded as 
inconvenient. Lord Haig would have been superseded in 
1917 because of his resistance to the politicians’ plans for 
transferring a large part of the British Army to the East, 
and because of his demand for reinforcements, but for the 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George was afraid of the opposition 
of the late Lord Northcliffe. Sir Henry Wilson was got 
rid of when it was found that he refused ‘‘ to shake hands 
with murder” in the form of Michael Collins. Even the 
common soldier might be—and was—during the Great 
War sent before a firing party if he malingered or slept 
on his post when acting as a sentinel. Why should there 
be one law for the seaman and soldier and another for the 


. front-bench politician and privy councillor, who is given 


the highest position in the state and trusted with the fate 
of his country ? 

The immunity of the politician from all liability for 
his acts and advice did not always exist in Great Britain. 
In a not very remote past, Ministers were not allowed to 
evade their responsibility for disastrous mistakes by merely 
crossing the floor of the House of Commons, by retiring 
aloft to the House of Lords, or by taking some lucrative 
job outside politics. The weapon of impeachment remained 
till the opening years of the nineteenth century. Strafford 
was impeached and beheaded under Charles I for the 
crime of conspiring with the Irish against this realm. 
Participation in that crime was one of the reasons why 
Charles I ended on the block. Bolingbroke was impeached 
by his contemporaries when he intrigued with the enemies 
of England to secure what was then regarded as the dis- 
graceful peace of Utrecht, and fled to escape punishment. 
Lord Melville was impeached during the Napoleonic wars 
for corrupt administration of the Navy, and, though he 
was acquitted, he never afterwards ventured to hold office. 
The restoration of impeachment would thus be in accord 
with the English constitution and with the claims of justice. 

There are many reasons why such a check on recklessness, 
ignorance, caprice or positive treachery and venality is 
required to-day. One is the vulnerability of the existing 
order of society to certain forms of attack, A few weeks 
of Bolshevik rule in Russia sufficed to ruin the position 
of that great state and to inflict the most appalling misery 
on its people. If a man flings himself out of the top story 
window of a high building, nothing can be done to save 
him. At the bidding of the Bolsheviks—who themselves 
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were acting as the paid agents of the German Staff—this 
was what the Russian nation did. In so sane and orderly 
a community as the Swiss Confederation, the Socialist 
leaders by their demand for a capital levy, which last 
month the Swiss people rejected by an overwhelming 
majority, brought trade in that country to a standstill, 
sent down the rate of exchange, caused an emigration of 
capital on a scale gigantic for Swiss resources, and did 
such harm that ten years of careful and frugal administra. 
tion will be necessary to restore complete confidence. In 
Great Britain, in spite of all warnings from experts, the 
Labour-Socialists by a similar demand caused an uneasiness 


which is reflected in a check to the advance in the price / 
of Government securities. Again, in this country the | 


action of certain Ministers in the Coalition Administration, 


in defiance of their own pledges, destroyed the United | 


Kingdom and by six weeks of cowardly surrender to crime 
undid the work of a century. It is always possible that 
a reckless Government might destroy British credit in 
a few weeks by the process of printing paper money; and 
it must never be forgotten that this is one of the methods 
which Lenin has recommended to his dupes. 

To-day, more than ever in the past, there are agencies 
at work with vast amounts of cash to wreck the British 
State by open or secret bribery of British politicians and 
parties. The German Government, (which has not a penny 
for reparations) has ample funds for anti-British propaganda 
and for such organizations as the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Islamkunde, the Vereinigung Vergewaltigter Volker and 
the Agyptische National Partei, all directed towards the 
promotion of Moslem unrest in the British Empire. The 
Bolsheviks, instead of feeding the starving Russian people, 
are known to the British Government to be spending in 
this country at least £170,000 a year (and perhaps very 
much more) for anti-British propaganda, the encourage 
ment of disorder, the organization of unemployed riots, 
and the armament of the seditious. Both Bolsheviks 
and Germans are known to have co-operated in promoting 
the anarchy in Ireland, and Krupp engineers took part 
in the destruction of the Irish railways. The family of 
Mr. Lansbury, one of the Socialist members of the present 
Parliament, is known to have been concerned in the traffic 
in the jewels stolen by the Bolsheviks, and in their sale 
in this country. The whole Labour-Socialist party shows 
by its policy and speeches that it is dominated by the anti- 
British Irish vote and the Russian and German propaganda. 
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“By their acts we know them.” The people who shout 
“we don’t believe. it,” in answer to a recital of the crimes 
committed in Southern Ireland, are shouting because they 
have to dance to the Sinn Fein tune, and are not free men 
and patriotic British citizens. If a man says that he “ doesn’t 
believe’ the earth goes round the sun, in private life we 
decline to regard him as sane. But in politics, we allow 
such fools to exercise a large degree of control, and impose 
no sort of check upon their leaders. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when 
impeachment was in force, the nation was well protected 
against wild legislation and mischievous proposals initiated 
by political adventures and gamblers. No one could hold 
office or sit in either House of Parliament who had not a 
solid stake in the country. The King possessed the right 
of veto, and had not then entirely surrendered it into the 
hands of his Ministers. The Lords could reject any Bill 
which passed the Commons, and did not hesitate to do 
so when any emergency arose. The Commons themselves, 
despite the limited franchise under which they were chosen, 
were less liable to impulse and better representative of the 
abiding interests of the nation than they are to-day, The 
Radical section, which is generally anti-English in its 
views and seeks only to satisfy the desires and appetites 
of the hour, hardly existed. 

All the old checks and safeguards have now been swept 
away. The King is made to invite Sinn Fein to negotiate, 
and his Coalition Ministers publish a telegram in which 
he appears to “‘ rejoice’ over a treaty that public opinion 
brands as deplorable. The House of Lords has been 
deprived of all real power and may not even delay the 
enactment of the maddest Socialist financial measure. The 
House of Commons is chosen by a vast, impulsive electorate. 
Though the sober Englishman is still Conservative, members 
are returned by a process which in many industrial con- 
stituencies is simply that of offering their political opponents’ 
property to the voters in return for support. While the 
bribery of individuals is severely punished, mass-bribery 
by promise of immense doles from the State, taken by force 
from the “rich,” never played a larger part. It is the 
sole stock-in-trade of the Labour-Socialist Party and its 
unscrupulous wire-pullers. 

Ministers can commit any offence against the nation 
and its safety or propose any preposterous scheme with 
complete impunity. No one was punished for the mistakes 
and crimes which preceded the Great War. Yet, for years 
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before that war, the politicians in office had been assuring 
the British people that Germany was a pacific, friendly 
state; that British armaments were excessive; that there 
was no need to adopt compulsory service, and, indeed, that 
Lord Roberts was guilty of ‘diabolical’? conduct when 
he warned the country that ‘Germany strikes when 
Germany’s hour has struck.’” Lord Haldane came back from 
a mission to Berlin, in 1912, convinced—as he afterwards 
professed—that Germany was a powder magazine ready to 
explode; and he promptly reduced the vote for gun 
ammunition and informed the public that ‘‘in the last few 
years Germany and England have become much more like 
each other than they used to be.” Nothing has ever been 
done to him, and he is allowed to talk at large on every 
possible subject, after this ghastly dereliction of duty. 
He was even encouraged to give evidence before the Coal 
Commission of 1919, in favour of the nationalization of 
the coal mines in this country. That step would have 
precipitated a fearful economic disaster, as such a “ hard 
thinker’ ought to have known, if he had not been cadging 
for popularity. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s past is too painfully familiar. I 
have dealt with it in detail in previous articles in the 
National Review, giving chapter and verse for my state 
ments.* Here I need only summarize his performances, 
He resisted the strengthening of the Navy in 1909, and 
had his influence prevailed, the British Navy would have 
been confronted with the probability of defeat at sea in 
a pitched battle in 1914. He encouraged the Germans 
to believe that in no circumstances would the English 
Cabinet fight. He demanded again, and again, on the very 
eve of war—in January 1914, in February and March of 
that year, and in July—reductions in British armaments, 
though the war was very speedily to prove how weak and 
inadequate these were. There can be very little doubt 
that but for his actions and speeches the German 
and Austrian War Parties would never have ventured to 
make war. He prevented Mr. Asquith from mobilizing 
immediately the German menace became apparent; and 
he is believed to have used all his influence in the Cabinet to 
prevent the despatch of aid to Belgium, until it was known 


* See “The Man who Didn't Win the War: An Exposure of Lloyd 
Georgism ® by ‘‘Centurion,”: National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, 
St. James, London, S.W. 1 (3s. 6d. net). Observe that this man has 
now sold his pen to the American Hearst Press, the bitter, unscrupulous enemy 
of England, and that in that Press he slanders our ally, France. 
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that the Unionist party was prepared to support Mr. Asquith 
and to provide him with the necessary majority in the 
House of Commons. His amateur strategy during the 
war was the source of unmixed evil. He fancied that by 
some mystical process or magical manceuvre the Germans 
could be defeated with trifling Allied loss, and grew more 
and more discontented with the plans of Lord Haig and 
the British Staff, because of the heavy British sacrifices 
which they involved. Yet it is impossible in the grand 
war of the present day to out-manceuvre, and so to destroy, 
a determined antagonist who has millions of men in the 
field. Even so far back as the American Civil War, Grant 
recognized this fact clearly. Grant was a skilful manceuverer, 
as his operations against Vicksburg and his Mississippi 
campaign proved. But when he came up against Lee 
and an entrenched enemy in Virginia, he was driven back 
on the strategy of “‘ killing Confederates,’ because there 
was no other course. The Germans attempted to secure 
a definite triumph in Russia during the Great War, by 
maneuvring; but notwithstanding enormous advantages 
in the intelligence and skill of their troops and the perfection 
of their equipment, they failed completely. They hit 
the Russian army very hard in the period when it was 
almost without artillery and ammunition, but they could 
not destroy it or force the Czar to make peace. 

For the defeat of Gough and the 5th Army in March 
1918, Mr. Lloyd George was largely responsible. He failed 
to send in time the reinforcements which were available 
and which were despatched after the blow fell. Most of 
the English critics of Lord Haig have not followed the 
recent German impeachment of Ludendorff’s strategy or 
read Ludendorff’s reply to it in his latest book—not yet 
translated into English. Ludendorff has been bitterly 
attacked for not striking his blow on the Flanders front. 
His answer is that this was actually the most vulnerable 
point, but that the ground there was wet, and “‘ the enemy 
was ready with strong reserves at Ypres and Lille.” Lord 
Haig, in fact, had guarded the point of supreme danger. 
If he had been given troops he could have provided Gough 
with the force needed to defeat the German blow when 
it did fall. That those troops in March 1918 were in 
Palestine, Macedonia, Mesopotamia and England was due to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s amateur strategy, and to his delusion 
that a break-through was out of the question. Yet, after all 
but losing the last war, he is to be free from all censure. 

With Mr. Lloyd George’s work in losing the peace, 
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after he had come so near to losing the last stage of the 
war, I have also dealt. His failure to support Franc 
was mainly responsible for the unsatisfactory peace terms, 
for the continued and dangerous German armaments, and 
for the transfer from German shoulders to the Britis, 
taxpayer of the burden of payment for the war. He wa 
ready to surrender to the demands made by the enemig 
of the British Empire and to give British possessions away, 
To his want of knowledge or something worse, the Allies 
owe it that Europe is still in a state of chaos and that Franc 
has not yet received in cash a pitiful fraction of the 
reparation payments due to her. Germany was encouraged 
by his feebleness to pursue the policy of fraudulent bank 
ruptcy which Helfferich had planned and, indeed, openly 
proclaimed with the words, “we will wreck the mark bui 
we will not carry out the treaty.” 

There are three specific counts against his recent policy 
on which, for the security of the British nation, Mr. Lloyd 


George ought sooner or later to be impeached, with the } 


other leading members of his Cabinet. The first is his 
treaty with the Free State. Nowhere abroad, neither 
in Greece nor in Bulgaria nor in Italy, has a Minister 
destroyed the unity of his country, abjectly capitulated 
to a gang of assassins, handed over to their tender mercy 
the loyal without a stipulation to protect these unfortunate 
sufferers, placed in the power of the declared enemies of 
this country the harbours which are necessary for British 
safety, allowed the disloyal to acquire an army, air force 
and navy, and even provided them with arms and aircraft 
for that purpose. Add to this that Mr. Lloyd George has 
used the money of the long-suffering, disgracefully plundered 
British taxpayers to subvention the separatists, defended 
them in every recent speech (after previously branding 
them as murderers), hidden from the British public the 
truth, tried by every conceivable means to force into these 
enemies’ hands the devotedly loyal and patriotic community 
in Ulster, and cursed our country with a frontier, which 
it will have to defend, of the most impossible strategic 
kind round the six counties of Northern Ireland. The 
worst Greek, Bulgarian and Italian politicians never dared 
to deal such a blow as this to their peoples. 

The crime which Mr. Lloyd George has committed 18 
that of high treason to the British people. If the goods 
which he has so confidently promised prove as undeliver- 
able as the “rare and refreshing fruit’’ of his notorious 
Budget and the * homes for heroes” of his 1918 pledges, 


| 
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England should see to it that he is called upon to answer 
for his misconduct. That would be a check on future 
political adventurers who meddle with things which they 
do not understand. It would steady the courage of our 
governing men if they had to recollect that, while surrender 
to threats might save their persons from the assassin’s 
pistol and bomb, such surrender would subsequently bring 
down upon them condign punishment for political cowardice. 
That the politicians should escape scot-free for running 
away, when the soldier is shot for that offence, does not 
seem just. 

In this case, every offence that the Greek or Bulgarian 
politicians have committed has been outdone. Thousands 
of the King’s loyal subjects have been handed over to a 
barbarous tyranny, the true character of which has to 
a large extent been concealed by a conspiracy of silence 
in the English Press. Foreign journalists, who are the 
only journalists that can move to and fro in Tribal Ireland 
without incurring the risk of assassination, report with 
amazement the state of affairs there prevailing. It is 
anarchy in which no man’s property and no woman’s honour 
is safe. All religious restraint has broken down. The 
Roman Church has reaped as it has sown. The railways 
are working only intermittently; it is impossible to go 
from Dublin to Cork by land. The roads are mined and 
infested with brigands who shoot mercilessly. The taxes 
are not paid. The so-called Free State Army fights pro- 
tracted battles with the Republicans in which none but 
civilians and non-combatants are killed. Members of the 
“Dail” are shot at in broad daylight in Dublin and killed, 
and the policy of reprisals—so furiously condemned by 
the Irish—has been restored by their own Government. 
The heads of the Government dare not show themselves 
without the most elaborate precautions. And in all this, 
at every turn, the King and the English people are insulted. 
A new issue of stamps has been produced with inscriptions 
in Erse (which no Irishman can read) and without the 
King’s effigy. An issue of paper money with Erse lettering 
is imminent, so that the trouble of the “‘ collapsed exchange 
tates” will spread to Tribal Ireland. British trade is 
to be penalized with an Irish tariff; and already there 
has been an enormous decline in British exports to Southern 
Ireland, which was, before Mr. Lloyd George was turned 
loose, a far more valuable market to this country than 
all Central Europe. 

The second offence for which Mr. Lloyd George and his 
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confederates ought to be impeached is that of their betrayal 
of justice in this country. In the past, English justice 
refused to release criminals because they were powerful 
and abetted by formidable political interests. Yet last 
year Mr. Lloyd George set free a gang of incendiaries and 
murderers who had attacked British property and life, 
in order to curry favour with Michael Collins and Sinn 
Fein. This action of his was the direct cause of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s murder, which was arranged by Rory O’Connor 
and the Sinn Fein Republicans in the Four Courts and carried 
out by their henchmen here. Owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
conduct, the Irish murder organization in this country is 
still intact, and, if it resumes operations, as it is confidently 
expected to do by those in touch with Tribal Ireland, the 
utmost difficulty will be experienced in dealing with it. 

The third offence committed by Mr. Lloyd George and 
his henchmen was his policy in the Near East, which came 
so near to involving this country in a war with the Turks. 
That this policy would have served him for electioneering 
purposes is obvious, yet no British interest was involved. 
He embarked upon it after he had scrapped seven of the 
few capital ships in the British Navy, and “ scraped to the 
bone” the Navy, Army and Air Force, with the assurance 
that no war was to be expected for ten vears. A statesman 
who, on the very eve of grave complications, dismisses 
officers wholesale, cuts down establishments, breaks up 
invaluable warships, and fails to provide modern weapons 
and aircraft, is criminal in the highest degree. He has 
failed in that foresight which ought to be demanded of 
every responsible politician, and endangered the lives of 
thousands of his countrymen. 

Nor was this all. It has now been discovered that when 
he egged on the Greeks to their fatal adventure in Asia 
Minor, he had received ample warning as to the danger. 
The letter from M. Gounaris, one of the Greek Ministers 
who has been shot, which reached the British Government 
in February of last year was never read by Mr. Lloyd 
George or most of the members of his Cabinet, though it 
was circulated among them. With such careless levity 
did they manage our affairs that they now profess total 
ignorance of it. It told them that the Greek Army was 
in a critical position, without money, and it must either 
face disaster or withdraw. Yet months after this letter 
had been received, Mr. Lloyd George grossly misled the 
House of Commons as to the Greek position, precisely as 
he grossly misled it as to the position in Southern Ireland. 
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When the predicted disaster befell the Greeks, he took 
such steps as brought the British people to the very verge 
of war, alleging two reasons—the prevention of atrocities 
and the protection of the “‘ freedom of the Straits.” But 
if the Coalition Government wished to prevent atrocities, 
it should have begun at its own door by putting them down 
in Southern Ireland. I venture to say that life and property 
are as safe or as unsafe under the Turks of Angora as under 
the Free State administration; and as for outrages, there 
is certainly no worse case against the Turks than there is 
against the Tribal Irish. The Turks murder the Armenians ; 
the Tribal Irish have murdered and still are murdering 

British loyalists. 

As for the “ freedom of the Straits,” Mr. Lloyd George 
never troubled to explain what he meant by this, or how 
his policy was to be carried out without trebling the British 
Army and adding very largely to the Navy and Air Force. 
Whether he ever thought out what he was doing is doubtful. 
If he meant war with Turkey, he should have secured 
the cordial support of France and Italy, whereas every 
act on his part for the last two years seemed calculated to 
alienate them. Nor was it easy to understand why the 
statesman who let go of Egypt should have been willing 
to engage in a great war for the control of the Bosphorus, 
as through the Suez Canal, which is dominated and con- 
trolled from Egypt, passes the whole traffic to India, China 
and Australia, while through the Bosphorus, since the ruin 
of Russia by the Bolsheviks, there passes only a rare and 
occasional British ship. It is doubtful, indeed, if the British 
exports to the Black Sea countries last year were in value 
one-tenth of the British exports to Southern Ireland, for 
which Mr. Lloyd George did not think it worth while to 
fight. 

. The restoration of impeachment as a weapon against 
statesmen who betray their trust will protect the British 
people against such tricks in future on the part of its 
politicians. The value of impeachment is that it acts 
as a safeguard and protection to extreme democracy, 
which otherwise is certainly doomed, as the tide of feeling 
throughout the world is setting strongly against its 
instability and incapacity. In the greatest democracy of 
the ancient world, Athens, an indictment for unconstitutional 
legislation could be directed against any politician who 
proposed mischievous measures; and the judgment of 
sound critics is that it was necessay to protect an impulsive 
populace against eloquent but unprincipled leaders. No 
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one can overlook the teaching of recent history as to the 
fearful misery which self-seeking or foolish politicians can 
bring upon peoples. Russia is one standing example 
of the result of giving a free rein to wild demagogues ; the 
Free State is another. If we are to get away from govern- 
ment by caprice and sentiment, from the “‘ credulous good 
faith ’’ on which Mr. Churchill plumed himself in his attiude 
to the Sinn Fein organization, and which Lord Lee displayed 
in breaking up British super-Dreadnoughts, and from 
the “credulous optimism’? which Mr. Asquith before 
the war equally professed, Ministers must be treated as 
trustees of the national interests and held responsible for 
misconduct. A Bevan, for gambling with the money of 
shareholders committed to his charge, receives seven years 
imprisonment. Why should a Minister or front-bench 
politician be allowed with impunity to demand or carry 
out a policy which may bring death, torture or mutilation 
on tens of thousands of his countrymen, which may 
precipitate bankruptcy, which may serve the interests of 
hostile nations? Sobriety in policy, in promises and in 
criticism would be among the first results of the restoration 
of impeachment, and it is sobriety that the Empire needs 
if it is to survive. 
CENTURION 
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OURRENCY CO-OPERATION IN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE* 


It is becoming more and more evident that the world’s 
economic recovery lies along the path of co-operative 
effort. ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens” is an injunction 
which, if carried out, would solve many of our difficulties. 
In this article I propose to confine myself to currency and 
financial co-operation applied to the countries which compose 
the British Commonwealth, and particularly with reference 
to the trade carried on between those countries. 

The British Commonwealth has much in common, but 
there is one thing which stands out with special prominence 
at the present time. It is the heavy burden of debt incurred 
to enable the Commonwealth to win the war and thus retain 
its liberty. It is part of the price paid for that which 
Britons prize above all else—Freedom. Surely it would 
be most fitting if this burden of debt, incurred for such 
a purpose, became one which each country in the Common- 
wealth helped the others to bear. And in this co-operation 
we should find that the burden for each and all of us had 
become considerably lighter. It would be difficult, at 
least at the outset, to deal with the whole of the debt, but 
a portion of it could be so handled as to convert it into an 
instrument for actually aiding the development and trade 
of the Commonwealth. 

During the past few years trade between the countries 
in the Empire has suffered, and is still suffering, from 
inability to deal economically and successfully with what 
is known as one-sided trade, that is, when the imports 
of a country are in excess of its exports, or its exports are 
in excess of its imports, not only in amount but particularly 
as regards time. Imports react on exports and vice versa, 
and thus a diminution in the one may often mean a diminu- 
tion in the other. Conversely, anything we can do to aid 
the one may often aid the other. 

When the gold standard functioned freely, gold, and 
especially the credit built on gold, bridged over this hiatus 
between imports and exports. At present there is no 
bridge, and its absence has caused much loss to trade. 
Pending a return to free movement in gold, which the 
payment of our debt to America seems bound to retard, 


* Address delivered before the Manchester Association of Importers and 
Exporters at Houldsworth Hall, Manchester, December 4, 1922. 
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it is of very great importance that we should construct 
another bridge. And for trade between the countries 
of the British Commonwealth, which is a large percentage 
of the overseas trade of each, what more suitable bridge 
could we find than a mobilized proportion of the war debts 
of each country ? 

The debt of each part of the Empire stands high in its 
own country. This high standing of the Empire’s debt 
is due to the efforts that. have been made by each country 
to balance its budget. Some have succeeded and even 
reduced debt, others have nearly succeeded, but all lay it 
down as a guiding principle to be followed at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It will I think be admitted that of all forms of interest- 
bearing debt in the Empire the British Treasury Bill stands 
highest. In Britain there is probably no manufacturer 
or trader who would not be prepared to sell goods against 
so eminently liquid a security as British Treasury Bills. 
He would say: ‘ This is something I can readily turn into 
legal tender.”” Now if, for example, Australia had Treasury 
Bills as easily realizable in Britain as are British Treasury 
Bills, no British manufacturer or trader need refuse to sell 
goods to Australia in exchange for such bills; he could 
easily turn them into legal tender. Yet again, if British 
Treasury Bills were as easily realizable in Australia as they 
are in Britain, no Australian trader need refuse to sell goods 
to Britain against British Treasury Bills; he could turn 
them into the legal tender of Australia without difficulty. 

The proposal, therefore, is to take a portion of the debt 
of each country in the Empire and convert it into a new 
security, which could be called Imperial Treasury Bills, 
or perhaps a more appropriate name would be Empire 
Currency Bills, to which each country would attach special 
privileges. The arrangement would be entirely mutual 
and in keeping with that spirit of true co-operation which is 
the hope of the Empire’s best development. In effect, each 
country would say to the other participating countries: 
“Tf you will confer certain special privileges on a portion of 
our debt, we will confer similar privileges on a portion 
of your debt.”” While an entirely new security would thus 
be created, there would be no increase in the debt, but only 
a mobilization of a portion of the debt already existing. 
This portion of the debt could be placed in commission, 
in the hands of Empire Currency Bill Commissioners re- 
presentative of the countries interested. Its position as 
an international financial centre and clearing-house, with the 
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principal bill market in the world, indicates London as 
the most suitable centre for the office of the Commission. 
The bills would be issued only in London, but the machinery 
could be so arranged that each of the participating countries 
would have practically the same advantages. 

Leaving details to be dealt with later, the following 
are the main features of the scheme: 


1. There should be free convertibility as between Empire Currency Bills 
and the currencies of the participating countries. 

2. Each country should agree not to issue currency unless against gold or 
Empire Currency Bills. 

3. Instead of separate issues of Currency Bills for each country, there 
should be only a single issue, which the appointment of Commissioners would 
render practicable. Thus there would be advantages both in the rate of 
interest and in the mobility of the bills. 

4. One of the objects being to secure the utmost measure of negotiability, 
the most acceptable usance would be three months. The issue could with 
advantage be divided into two sections. One in the form of bills at three 
months’ date; the other in the form of certificates subject to three months’ 
notice of repayment to be given by either side. 

5. The rate of interest should be determined by open competition for the 
bills. The certificates could carry interest based on the bill rate. 

6. There should be a reserve of gold—say 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the 
issue—to be contributed pro rata by the participating countries. 


Thus we arrive at what would probably prove to be 
the most acceptable security in the world—short, freely 
negotiable, with a monopoly value as exchangeable into 
the currencies of the different countries in the Empire, 
with a reserve of gold behind it, and bearing interest at the 
current rate as determined by the free play of competition. 

If it were only to secure a relatively low rate of interest 
and increased mobility for a portion of the Empire’s debt, 
with elasticity for the internal currency arrangements of 
each country, an issue of Empire Currency Bills would be 
well worth while. But it would accomplish more than 
that. The issue would provide that indispensable bridge 
between the currencies of the Empire, the absence of which 
has led to much disorganization in the exchanges, to very 
high charges for the finance of goods sold by one country 
to another, and to the curtailment and indeed sometimes 
the stoppage of trade. 

With a scheme of note issue on the basis of Empire 
Currency Bills trade need not necessarily be hampered 
because it happened temporarily to be one-sided ; if goods 
could not be exchanged for goods they could be exchanged 
for Empire Currency Bills, until such time as the normal 
balance of trade was restored. 


En. 
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While we have spoken about goods being exchanged 
for goods or for Empire Currency Bills, such exchange 
would not be effected by the trader direct but through 
the intermediary of the banks. When a trader in one 
country buys goods in another country, he enters into 4 
contract to exchange the legal tender of the country from 
which he buys for goods. This legal tender he obtains 
from the banks which have offices in both countries and 
are dealers in the legal tender of each country. 

There are, of course, many substitutes for legal tender, 
but they are only acceptable because those who take them 
believe legal tender can be obtained for them. Our credit 
system is built upon this belief. A cheque is freely accepted 
when it is believed that legal tender can be obtained for 
it if required. A bill is taken if it is believed that legal 
tender can be paid for it at maturity. Similarly, a deposit 
is freely made with a bank because it is believed that legal 
tender can be paid for that deposit when demanded. The 
bankers’ clearing-house, with its great credit economies and 
saving in the use of legal tender, nevertheless rests upon the 
belief that the banks which are its members can meet their 
clearing-house balances to one another in legal tender; 
and where there is no central bank they are so met. 

Thus it is a fundamental principle of banking, and must 
ever be the chief concern of a banker, to keep an adequate 
supply of legal tender, or the means of obtaining legal 
tender, to meet existing liabilities. So important is this 
question that some countries compel their banks to maintain 
a minimum reserve of legal tender against their liabilities. 
In Britain, where there has always been great freedom in 
banking, there is no such compulsory arrangement, and 
the responsibility for maintaining an adequate reserve 
is a matter for the management of each individual bank. 
There are two points to be considered by a banker in deciding 
the amount of his reserve. He sizes up the nature of his 
liabilities and estimates what he may be called upon to pay, 
reserving a good margin for contingencies. He then takes 
into consideration what securities he holds that can be 
converted into legal tender either at once or within a very 
short time. The more he holds of such securities the less 
he need keep in actual legal tender. 

No security yet created is of the same importance to 
the banker as the British Treasury Bill. He can hold bills 
falling due practically every day and all within three months, 
and can thus regulate his reserve requirements with due 
regard both to safety and to profit. The heavy break in 
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prices of commodities, which set in nearly two years ago, 
must have had still more serious results in this country but 
for the fact that Treasury Bills were held in large volume 
by the banks. The latter were thus assured of obtaining 
legal tender from the Government as the bills matured, 
and consequently, whatever other anxieties they may 
have had, were able to keep cool so far as their reserves 
were concerned, Thus we were saved from a financial panic. 

The Empire Currency Bill scheme is an extension not 
of the British Treasury Bill but of the British Treasury 
Bill system, with such alterations as may be necessary so 
as to embrace the Empire. 

The reserve requirements of a bank operating in two 
or more countries must naturally be more complex than 
in the case of a purely domestic institution. The principal 
liabilities of a bank carrying on business in England and 
in one of the countries making up the British Common- 
wealth are usually in the country overseas. For example, 
in Australia there are banks which have headquarters in 
London and branches in Australia; and banks with head- 
quarters in Australia and a branch in London. But in 
both cases the liabilities of the bank—-deposits and credit 
balances—are for the greater part in Australia, though to 
some extent also in London. Thus, in order to protect 
these liabilities, they require to hold an adequate reserve 
of Australian legal tender as well as an adequate reserve 
of British legal tender. But as an important part of their 
business is also the exchanging of the legal tender of 
one country for the legal tender of the other, it is necessary 
for them to keep additional supplies of the legal tender of 
both countries. 

Although the legal tender in each case may be called 
“pounds,” they are not intrinsically the same, nor are 
they at present definitely linked one with another. In 
Australia the banks give so many Australian pounds for 
so many British pounds, and in Britain so many British 
pounds for so many Australian pounds. An importer of 
British goods into Australia, having to pay British pounds 
for them, goes to his bank in Australia and buys British 
pounds, giving to the bank Australian pounds. Or, what 
comes to the same thing, the British exporter, having 
acquired a claim on Australian pounds, sells these pounds 
to his bank in London for British pounds. Thus exports 
from Britian, or imports into Australia, give the bank 
Australian pounds, while exports from Australia, or imports 
Into Britain, give the bank British pounds. 
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When exports and imports about balance, in amount 
and in time, there is smooth sailing. But when one exceeds 
the other, how is the excess to be financed? If imports 
from Britain to Australia, for example, exceed the exports 
from Australia to Britain, the banks will increase their 
supply of Australian pounds in Australia as they receive 
payment for the excess imports, and will diminish their 
supply of British pounds in London as they pay for the 
excess exports from Britain. How long such one-sided 
trade could be financed would obviously depend upon the 
banks’ supply of British pounds available in London for 
this purpose. An excess of Australian pounds in Australia 
is of no use for the purpose, because Australian pounds are 
not legal tender in Britain. 

Now if the banks were in possession of a security which 
could be converted into either British pounds or Australian 
pounds, their position would at once be relieved and the 
finance of trade would run smoothly. Gold fulfilled this 
function, because for gold legal tender could be obtained in 
either country. If, however, in place of gold, which is 
non-interest-bearing, we have a security which carries interest, 
which carries interest, moreover, at the current rate, so that 
the banks could hold the security freely, trade should run 
more smoothly than it did under gold. Empire Currency 
Bills would provide such a security. 

Before we examine further the working of the Empire 
Currency Bill scheme, it is desirable to consider how the 
balance of trade within the Empire has been financed, 
and to appreciate the cost which trade in consequence 
has had to bear. 

Assume—to continue our illustration—that Australia’s 
imports from Britain are in excess of her exports to Britain, 
thus causing the banks to accumulate Australian pounds 
and to reduce their stock of British pounds. If the exchange 
is to be left to find its own level, the banks would proceed 
to put up the price of British pounds in Australia and 
put down the price of Australian pounds in London. By 
pursuing such a course far enough and long enough, imports 
to Australia would be checked and exports from Australia 
stimulated. 

The positive corrective of stimulating a country’s exports 
depends for its success, however, on goods being available 
for export. Thus such fundamental things as seasons and 
harvest have to be reckoned with. In the absence of a 
bridge over the gap between imports and exports, such 
as Empire Currency Bills would provide, a country may 
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rforce have to resort more to the negative corrective of 
a check to imports, which implies a curtailment of some 
other country’s exports. Thus the flow of trade would be 
interfered with in both countries. 

But the remedy of allowing the exchanges to find their 
own level has a further hampering effect on trade, owing to 
the uncertainties which prevail. It is claimed that these 
uncertainties can be overcome by a trader entering into a 
forward contract with a bank for his exchange. That is 
to say, to take the case of India, he can, through the Indian 
banks, buy rupees for pounds or pounds for rupees, for 
delivery one, two, three or more months ahead. Thus he 
is relieved of the uncertainty of what the exchange may 
be when the time comes for him to receive payment for the 
goods he has sold. 

Needless to say, however, forward contracts are a facility 
which have to be paid for and the more the facility is wanted 
the more it costs. If trade is fairly level, the cost of insuring 
the rate of exchange for a few months ahead will be low; 
the more one-sided trade becomes the more will it cost to 
insure forward. Mr. J. M. Keynes, in the first Reconstruc- 
tion number of the Manchester Guardian Commercial, 
referred to the Indian banks having charged the equivalent 
of 12 per cent. per annum for insuring exchange forward. 

A further example of the cost of allowing exchanges 
to find their own level, with its attendant uncertainties, 
may be given. In April of this year the bank rate in 
India was 8 per cent. against 44 per cent. in London, and 
the rate for three months’ Treasury Bills was 5} per cent. 
against 23 per cent. in London. Had there been a free and 
stable exchange, such an anomaly would at once have been 
corrected. It probably would not have arisen, for money 
would have moved freely to India for short term employ- 
ment in order to obtain the higher rate. It was prevented 
from doing so by the cost of bringing it back again. Under 
the Empire Currency Bill scheme there would be parity of 
exchange, and no need for insurance either for the trade 
movement or the money movement. Given acceptable 
security money would flow wherever it was most wanted. 

The exchanges with Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, which have the pound for their currency unit, 
are conducted on a somewhat different method. In these 
countries the banks combine and issue a tariff at which 
they are prepared to buy and sell exchange. There is no 
competition. This tariff is so high that, when reckoned in 
terms of interest, the difference between the tariff rate and 
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the normal rate of interest constitutes in effect a levy 
upon the whole of their import and export trade. 

For example, according to the published current quota 
tions, the Australian and New Zealand banks in London ar 
sellers of Australian and New Zealand pounds, in the form 
of demand drafts, at 100% and buyers of three monthy 
bills on these countries at 96}. This is equivalent to 16} per 
cent. per annum. A year ago it was about 20 per cent. pe 
annum. If we take the opposite direction, we find that in 
Australia and New Zealand the banks are sellers of British 
pounds, in the form of demand drafts on London, at approxi- 
mately par, and buyers of three months’ bills on London 
at 974. This is equal to 10 per cent. per annum. They 
are also buyers of 60 days’ bills on London, probably the 
more common usance, at 98, which is equal to 12 per cent, 
per annum. 

Now what is the normal rate of interest for similar 
business apart from the uncertainties of exchange? We 
have an answer in Egypt, where the exchange being fixed 
at 974 does not really enter into the calculation. Bills 
on Egypt are negotiated on a purely interest basis, which 
at present is 5 per cent. per annum plus a small commission. 
Thus the levy which the Australasian banks make on trade 
is at present equal to about 8 per cent. per annum on an 
average, and has been higher. 

It is to be observed that this is a charge on all the external 
trade of these countries and not merely on imports which 
do not happen to coincide with exports and vice versa 
Trade is always moving more or less, and there must be 
quite a considerable proportion of the total which is conducted 
simultaneously, or so nearly simultaneously as to practically 
eliminate any exchange risk. And yet this portion has 
also to bear the levy. 

Under present conditions I am not criticizing adversely 
the action of the banks. They offer to buy and sell exchange 
with Australia at a quoted price without knowing just when 
they may be able to cover a portion of their sales or pur- 
chases as the case may be. Their position may be compared 


with that of a jobber on the Stock Exchange. If the stock} 


he deals in has an uncertain market, his quotations for buying 
and selling will be correspondingly wide. At the close of 
the day his books may show both purchases and sales, but 
the covered part of his transactions, as well as the uncovered, 
have had to bear the wide difference between buying 
and selling. It is, however, desirable for people who trade 
between Britain and the Dominions to appreciate clearly 
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the cost of maintaining exchange round about par. Further, 
that parity of exchange can be maintained cheaper and 
more effectively and that a levy on trade is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

But further, while in this way and at this cost, the 
quotations for exchange with Australia and New Zealand 
have been maintained about par, there have been times 
when the quotations in one direction have been more or 
less nominal. There has not always been freedom of 
movement; for a short time there was indeed complete 
stoppage. Some two years ago trade with Australia was 
very one-sided. Imports into Australia were in excess, 
and consequently the Australian banks became short of 
British pounds. Although they made no change, or any- 
how no material change, in their quotations, they were 
compelled to restrict their purchases of Australian pounds 
in London, and for a time even to cease buying. At present 
the trade balance is largely the other way, and banks have 
a surplus of British pounds with a shortage of Australian 
pounds. Recent cables report extreme stringency in 
Australia, causing difficulty in financing exports of wool 
and other produce. 

In South Africa somewhat similar methods obtain, but 
there the banks have allowed their quotations to move more 
freely in accordance with the trend of trade. In 1920 the 
quotations ranged from 8 per cent. premium to 44 per cent. 
discount. But the difference between buying and selling 
South African pounds is also wide, and, as in the case of 
Australia and New Zealand, constitutes a levy on the whole 
external trade. In London the South African banks are 
sellers of South African pounds by demand drafts at 14 per 
cent. premium, and buyers of three months’ bills on South 
Africa at 14 per cent. discount, which is equal to 13} per 
cent. per annum. In South Africa they are sellers of 
British pounds in the form of demand drafts on London at 
1} per cent. discount, and buyers of three months’ bills on 
London at 4} per cent. discount. This is equal to 12 per 
cent. per annum. 

Perhaps the effect on trade of these various correctives, 
as well as the true solution of the exchange problem, may 
be better appreciated by an illustration. On the Highland 
Railway from Perth to Inverness, one sees in the holiday 
season many passenger carriages and sleeping-cars of other 
lines, notably those of the London and North Western 
Railway. It is the season of one-sided traffic. Let us, how- 
ever, suppose that the North Western Railway had no arrange- 
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ment with the Highland line. The Highland line has sufficient 
carriages for its ordinary requirements and it may eve 
have some surplus, but it has not sufficient to cope with 
this large one-sided traffic. The London and North Westen 
Railway has ample cars and carriages, but in the absence 
of an arrangement they can proceed no further than Perth, 
Now if the railways tried to adjust matters in a manner 
similar to that adopted by the banks as regards one-sided 
trade, the North Western Railway would proceed to raise 
the fares from London to Inverness in order to check the 
northwards traffic; the Highland railway would lower the 
fares from Inverness to London so as to try to stimulate 
the southwards traffic. Probably this would not have 
sufficient effect, for it is a time when many wish to go north 
and few want to go south. The North Western Railway 
would then perforce have to adopt rationing and establish 
a waiting list at Euston, or even be compelled to suspend 
certain trains, until ultimately the traffic is adjusted to the 
capacity of the Highland Railway carriages to convey 
passengers from Perth to Inverness. The result of such 
methods would be that many who would otherwise have 
gone north will not go, either because of the additional 
expense (which by the way would affect all passengers 
northwards) or because they are unable to obtain accommoda- 
tion when they want it or are unable to obtain it at all. The 
traffic is seasonal, and, therefore, if fewer passengers go north 
there will be fewer to return south when the season is over. 
This double loss of traffic is a loss not only for the Highland 
line, which is short of carriages, but also for the North 
Western, which has sufficient carriages. The remedy is 
the obvious one—for the two companies to enter into 4 
mutual arrangement so that the North-Western carriages 
and cars can run right over the Highland line to Inverness. 

Empire Currency Bills would be the joint stock financial 
vehicles belonging to the different countries in the Empire, 
and being exchangeable into the Empire’s currencies, would 
be available to finance trade, over whatever line, between 
the participating countries. 

An ounce of fact is sometimes worth a ton of argument, 
and fortunately we have a very clear object lesson of how 
smoothly and successfully one-sided trade can be handled 
in the case of Egypt, to which reference has already been 
made. It will repay us to examine the Egyptian position 
a little more closely. 

The notes of the National Bank of Egypt form now the} 
sole currency of Egypt. From the early days of the wat 
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they were made inconvertible, but at the same time care 
was taken that they should be wholly covered by short- 
dated securities. For much the greater proportion of the 
note issue British Treasury Bills are held as security, and, 
with the exception of a small amount of gold, the remainder 
is covered by securities of short date. All are easily realizable 
into sterling. The par of exchange is at the rate of 97} 
Egyptian pounds for 100 British pounds, and at this rate 
the National Bank of Egypt, which has an office in London, 
is prepared to pay out to the banks Egyptian currency 
notes in Egypt against sterling paid in London; and con- 
versely, to receive, also at the same rate, Egyptian currency 
against a payment out of sterling in London. Thus parity 
of exchange is completely maintained. The banks may 
charge the public a small turn on either side, but as there 
is absolutely no exchange risk this commission is naturally 
small. 

The currency movement is sometimes very considerable. 
In two years the currency declined from £E.67,000,000 at 
the end of 1919 to £E.37,000,000 at the end of 1921. In 
referring to these figures in his report for 1921, the Governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt said: “‘ By agreement 
with the Egyptian Government the issue is covered by the 
deposit of British Treasury Bills, chosen because they 
represent practically cash in the country with which the 
larger part of Egypt’s foreign trade is conducted. If our 
currency position were not sound, it would not have been 
possible to meet the demand for redemption of notes which, 
as I have stated, has amounted to 30 millions over the past 
two years, without any difficulty whatever and without 
any effect upon exchange.” 

The trade movement in Egypt was also very one-sided, 
and in this respect was not unlike the Dominions. It is 
very instructive to compare the figures : 
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There is the same trend in the trade movement in the 
four countries, while the comparison with South Africa 
is remarkably close. In 1919-20 an excess of exports 
from Egypt of 26 millions, compared with 21 millions from 
South Africa, followed in the next year by an excess of 
imports of 34 millions into Egypt against an excess of 29 
millions in the case of South Africa. 

And then the results. In the case of Egypt no dis 
organization or, indeed, any movement in the exchange, 
and the rate of interest at normal In the case of Australia 
and New Zealand the equivalent of very high rates of interest 
for financing the export and import trades, and even then 


subject to inability to handle the trade. Thus rationing | 
and, for a short period, actual stoppage took place. For} 


South Africa, also, the equivalent of very high interest 
rates, with, however, more movement in the actual exchange 
itself and freer working at quotations. Although at the 
moment the exchange with Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa is close to parity, the difference between buy- 
ing and selling, as has already been pointed out, is equal 
to 10 to 16 per cent. per annum against 5 per cent. for Egypt. 
Altogether, it would be difficult to find a more conclusive 
object lesson than this comparison with Egypt. 

In August last the Economist had two very interesting 
and able articles on the Dominion exchanges, from which 
I quote: ‘‘ The present equilibrium of the exchanges with 
Australasia and South Africa must therefore be deemed 
precarious. Really wide departures are improbable, unless 
foolish policies are pursued; but nothing would be a more 
astonishing coincidence than the successful maintenance 


of exchange, over an indefinite future, exactly or virtually | - 


at par.” 

As a matter of fact, the solution of this exchange problem 
is beyond the power, as it is also outside the function, of 
the banks, although, often under difficult conditions, they 
are endeavouring to do their best to control the situation. 
The root cause of the difficulty is the absence of co-operaton 
between the currency arrangements of the countries in the 
Empire. It is the function of the Governments concerned 
to provide a connecting link, and then, having done s0, 
the finance of trade may be left to the banks to carry out. 

Egypt points the way to a solution,-though it does not 


provide one that would be entirely suitable, perhaps not/ 
even possible, for the British Commonwealth. Egypt was) 


able to adopt British Treasury Bills as a basis for its currency 
because of an enormous war demand for cotton at very high 
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prices. At the outbreak of war the currency of Egypt 
mainly consisted of gold, the National Bank of Egypt’s 
note circulation being then only some £3,000,000. Gold 
soon disappeared and, as we have seen, the note circulation 
rose to £67,000,000. It was thus an easy matter to place 
the proceeds in British Treasury Bills as payment was made 
in sterling for the cotton. The circumstances were entirely 
exceptional. 

But a purely British Treasury Bill is unsuited as a 
basis for the currencies of the Dominions, and that for 
two reasons. One is political; the other economic. As 
has already been mentioned, the growth and development 
of the British Empire can best proceed on co-operative lines, 
and there is not much that is co-operative about a purely 
British Treasury Bill. Then there is the economic difficulty 
as to how the Dominions would be able to acquire a sufficient 
stock of British Treasury Bills. They could only acquire 
them by an excess of exports. 

For the foregoing reasons I have suggested an issue of 
Empire Currency Bills, in which each part of the Empire 
prepared and ready to come in would have a share. The 
bills would not be in addition to, but in substitution for, 
the existing debt of the participating countries. That is 
to say, a portion of the existing debt would be converted 
into Empire Currency Bills. Thus the respective countries 
would not have to acquire their share by purchase from 
Great Britain, which implies an excess of exports. Although 
in a different form, the bills may already be said to be 
in the possession of the participating countries. The share 
of each country would form a part of that country’s existing 


. debt. It would thus only be necessary for each country 


to distribute its share amongst its own institutions and 
citizens. 

Then comes the question, what proportion of debt 
should be converted into Empire Currency Bills, or in other 
words, what should be the total amount of the issue? 
Now this question is of very considerable importance. 
What is created in the first instance, is, however, not a 
block of non-interest bearing currency, but an interest- 
bearing security which is to serve as a basis for currency. 
If we were going to convert a portion of the debt right 
away into a block of legal tender having an Empire-wide 
circulation, we would be up against a very difficult 
proposition in determining what should be the size of that 
block. But this is not the proposal. On the one hand, 
Empire Currency Bills would be payable at maturity in 
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any of the currencies of the participating countries in the 
Empire ; and on the other, these currencies would be equally 
exchangeable into Empire Currency Bills. We could thus 
have elasticity—and it is desirable that there should be 
very considerable elasticity in view of the task that lies 
ahead of us. The currency thus created would not be 
inflationary, for it could be re-exchanged into what would 
be the highest security in the Empire, short and freely negoti- 
able, with unique advantages as a currency basis, and 
bearing interest at the current rate as determined by the 
free play of competition. Common sense tells us that 
such a security would absorb any surplus currency. 

Nor would the size of the issue cause inconvenience 
to the Governments concerned. There is a good deal of 
misconception with regard to short-dated Government 
debt and the inconvenience it may cause, a misconception 
doubtless due to a recollection of the time when legal tender 
and gold were synonymous terms. In the case of Great 
Britain, for example, one frequently hears some such remark 
as this: ‘‘ But Treasury Bills have to be met sometime.” 
If it is meant that the bills have to be met in such a way that 
the total debt is reduced, then this can only be brought about 
by taxation. But the Government has not contracted to 
reduce Treasury Bills by taxation. Its contract is to pay 
pounds at the Bank of England out of the Consolidated 
Fund; that is, to pay in legal tender or currency notes. 
Now whatever currency notes may be in theory, they are 
not in practice synonymous with gold, nor do they lead to 
an export of gold. Payment of Treasury Bills in currency 
notes is not an increase of debt but merely a transfer of 
debt from one form to another—from interest-bearing 
debt to non-interest-bearing debt. If currency notes are 
required for currency purposes they will remain out. If 
not required they return from circulation and through 
the banks are exchanged for interest-bearing Treasury 
Bills. 

There are several determining factors in arriving at 
the total amount of the issue of Empire Currency Bills. 
In the first place, there are the fiduciary portions of existing 
currencies. Empire Currency Bills would require to be 
substituted for the securities at present held against these 
currency issues. This, however, is an internal arrangement 
for each country. Then there should be sufficient to afford 
to each country full freedom of movement for both internal 
trade and external trade. The larger the issue, the better 
able will the banks be to bridge over the hiatus between 
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imports and exports with the participating countries. It 
is difficult to see what harm would result if quite a liberal 
view were taken of what is necessary to provide for elasticity 
in the currency and trade movements in the Empire. 

There is the question of the rate of interest—the cost 
to the respective Governments. Speaking generally, the 
larger the issue the higher the rate and the smaller the issue 
the lower the rate. About a year ago Great Britain had 
an issue of some £1,200 millions of Treasury Bills, and the 
competitive rate was about 44 per cent. At the present 
time the issue has been reduced to some £700 millions, and 
the rate is about 24 per cent. While the reduction in the 
amount has not been the sole cause of the lower rate, it 


‘has doubtless been an important factor. But this move- 


ment could be carried too far, and instead of assisting 
trade it might retard trade. A point might be reached when 
the banks would become less able to assist trade through 
lack of elasticity in their reserves. 

In determining the amount of the issue of Empire 
Currency Bills elasticity ought not to be sacrificed to 
the rate of interest. 

Provision has also been made to protect the rate of 
interest through a reserve of gold to be contributed pro rata 
by the participating countries. It need not be relatively 
large, perhaps 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the total 
amount of the issue. Each of the countries already possesses 
a stock of gold, and a portion of this stock could be pooled 
without the country having to acquire fresh gold for the 
purpose, nor yet perhaps denuding it of its entire stock. 
The gold pool would have a two-fold effect on the cost of 
Empire Currency Bills. The very existence of a gold reserve 
in connection with the bills would tend to a lower rate, 
while in the event of the rate being forced up unduly, the 
gold could be used to pay off for the time being a portion 
of the issue, which could scarcely fail to reduce the rate. 

Yet again, the greatly extended area to be covered 
by the demand for Empire Currency Bills should also be 
remembered. The demand would be spread over the 
Empire, the compensatory movement would therefore be con- 
siderable, and a speeding up in the Empire’s credit machinery 
would be effected. Thus it does not follow that Britain 
would be required to make any sacrifice in rate compared 
with what British Treasury Bills would have fetched. 
On the contrary, the unique privileges conferred on Empire 
Currency Bills, making them the only security exchangeable 
into the currencies of any of the participating countries, 
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might mean a lower rate than that at which a purely British 
bill would have sold. In the rate of interest alone there 
may thus be an actual benefit to Britain, as there certainly 
would be to the Dominions. 

There would appear to be no good reason why the 
whole of Britain’s present issue of Treasury Bills should not 
be converted into Empire Currency Bills. This would 
be equal to about 10 per cent. of Britain’s War Debts, 
For the Dominions, an even larger proportion than 10 per 
cent. of their War Debts might be converted. If asked 
for an opinion, I should be disposed to say that a total 
authorized issued for the whole Empire of £1,000,000,000 
of Empire Currency Bills could be carried at probably no 


higher rate than that at which £750,000,000 of British | 


Treasury Bills would have sold. Against the increase 


in the amount there would be the extended area for the |} 
demand; the unique privileges bestowed on the bills; | 


and the probable increased demand owing to a portion of 
the issue being in the form of Certificates payable at three 
months’ notice. 

The deposits of the banks operating in the Empire, 
exclusive of India, are approximately £3,500 millions. 
The fiduciary issues of currency in the Empire, again exclusive 
of India, are about £340 millions. Ifa gold reserve of 10 per 
cent. of the total issue, or £100 millions, was formed, the 
fiduciary issues of currency would have to be increased to 
£440 millions. Thus, with an issue of £1,000 millions of 
Empire Currency Bills, there would not be more than £560 
millions available for the banks and the public. But there 
are banks other than those referred to above which would 
hold the bills, and there are many concerns which would 
doubtless desire to hold Empire Currency Bills in place of 
Treasury Bills. An issue of £1,000 millions for the whole 
Empire is, therefore, probably not excessive. Whatever 
the total amount agreed upon, it would not be within the 
discretion of the Commissioners to increase it, except 
with the consent of all the participating countries. 

While thus indicating some of the factors which would 
go to determine the total amount of the issue of Empire 
Currency Bills, the question of what that amount should 
be is more one for discussion by the countries interested. 

An indispensable condition would be the agreement 
by the participating countries to issue currency only against 
gold or Empire Currency Bills. Thus not only would the 
different countries have the same basis for existing currencies 
and for any expansion of these currencies (India excepted), 
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but in no other way could currency be obtained. Under 
these conditions parity of exchange as between the 
participating countries would be assured, as in the case 
of Egypt. 

While capable of affording considerable elasticity, the 
measure of which would depend upon the total amount 
of the Issue, Empire Currency Bills would not prevent 
the application of correctives for controlling an adverse 
balance of trade in any part of the Empire. The control 
would be exercised through the recognized methods of 
contraction of the credit base and the rate of interest. 
We sometimes hear an adverse balance of trade, or an 
excess of imports, spoken of as though it were something 
malignant, to be terminated as speedily as possible. But 
this is not necessarily so. It is surely good business for 
one country to buy from another so long as it is able to 
pay for the goods. It may even be good business for a 
country to draw upon its reserves of credit, or even to 
secure fresh credit abroad, in order to buy goods. Imports 
lead to exports, and exports lead to imports. Free and 
unfettered trade, especially between the countries forming 
the British Commonwealth, is of first importance and our 
aim should be to do nothing which would unduly contract 
either imports or exports. At the same time, whether in 
internal trade or external trade, there may come a stage 
when credit requires to be controlled. This control is directly 
exercised by the action of the banks, which are the granters, 
or, as Sir Edward Holden called them, the manufacturers 
of credit. What then causes the banks to apply this control ? 
Apart from the security offered, it is just their fear of not 
being able to meet their liabilities. We have already 
emphasized this fundamental principle of banking—the 
necessity for keeping an adequate supply of legal tender 
or the means of obtaining legal tender. This supply of 
legal tender is called the credit base. 

Now, under the Empire Currency Bill scheme, the credit 
base would not be actual legal tender alone, but would in 
effect be legal tender plus Empire Currency Bills, so freely 
would they be interchangeable. This is practically the case 
with regard to the British banks and their holding of Treasury 
Bills. The actual cash reserves of the London Clearing Banks 
average about 11 per cent. of their liabilities, considerably 
less than that held in free gold days. A lower cash reserve is 
rendered possible because of the banks’ large holding of 
Treasury Bills or call loans on Treasury Bills. Cash and 
Treasury Bills and call loans on Treasury Bills together 
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represent a reserve of probably over 25 per cent. of the 
Clearing Banks’ liabilities. Their Treasury Bills are 
maturing daily and, if need be, could all be turned into 
legal tender within three months. 

The Empire Currency Bill scheme is not necessarily 
inflationary. It is important to remember that the countries 
which would participate have ceased to borrow for the purpose 
of balancing their budgets, and that the scheme does not 
contemplate the creation of new Government debt but merely 
a rearrangement or a change in the form of existing debt. 

Now let us assume that the issue of Empire Currency 
Bills is sufficient to allow the banks to maintain a reserve 
(cash and Empire Currency Bills) of 25 per cent. of their 
liabilities, and that they consider this percentage their 
normal reserve; then, that Bank A is asked for an advance 


of £100,000, and that to enable it to grant the advance it } 


relinquishes £100,000 of Empire Currency Bills. Bank 
A’s reserve is thus £100,000 short and its percentage is 
reduced below normal. 

Unless it pays off some other advance, in which case 
there is not an extension but only a transfer of credit, 
the advance results in an increase of £100,000, say, in 
Bank B’s deposits, which amount is invested in Empire 
Currency Bills, thus absorbing what Bank A _ has 
relinquished. Of this, £25,000 is retained in reserve and 
£75,000 is available for advances. Bank B is, however, 
not an urgent lender because the £75,000 is carrying 
interest at the current rate for that class of security. As 
opportunity offers Bank B lends the £75,000, relinquishing 
the Empire Currency Bills in order to do so, and it finds its 
way into the deposits of Bank A. Thus Bank A’s shortage 
of £100,000 is reduced to £43,000, for 25 per cent. of 
the £75,000 increase in deposits has to be retained in the 
reserve. 

In these transactions we have an extension of credit 
of £175,000 resulting in the reserves falling £43,000 (25 per 
cent. of the extension) below the normal. 

But further, if credit is being extended so as to cause 
prices to rise, more currency will be required for circulation, 
and this can only be obtained by diminishing the reserves 
of the banks. Thus, on the one hand, the credit structure 
would be enlarged, while, on the other hand, the base itself 
would be contracted. 

To some extent this position might be rectified by 
the banks of the participating countries acquiring Empire 
Currency Bills from the public. But this could cut both 
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ways, and would-be holders might instead be in competi- 
tion with the banks to obtain Empire Currency Bills. For 
example, there might be a demand for the bills from 
banks other than those operating in the Empire. 

It thus cannot be said that there is anything inherent 
in the scheme to cause inflation, but, on the contrary, care 
will require to be taken to make it sufficiently elastic. 

Obviously, if the issue of Empire Currency Bills were 
sufficiently large to enable the banks to hold a reserve of, 
let us say, 5 per cent. more than what they considered to 
be adequate, there would be more elasticity. If we assume 
that a reserve of 25 per cent. is adequate, 30 per cent. 
would afford a considerable measure of elasticity. But 
it by no means follows that even then inflation would 
result. The additional 5 per cent. would still be earning 
interest, and at the current rate for the highest class of 
security. 

Compared with present currency arrangements, there 
would be a further advantage. We have seen how inter- 
Empire trade can be hampered, and even for a time stopped, 
not because of a lack of legal tender but because of a lack 
of legal tender in the right place. This would cease, for an 
Australian bank’s holding of legal tender or of Empire 
Currency Bills in London would be available to meet the 
liabilities of the bank in Australia as well as in London; 
its holding in Australia would be available to meet the 
liabilities in London as well as in Australia. Further, if 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia adopted the practice 
of the National Bank of Egypt and granted to the banks 
transfers by cable at par, issuing currency in Australia 
against the payment in of sterling in London, and paying 
out sterling in London against receipt of currency in 
Australia, the resources of the banks in either place would 
become immediately available against their liabilities in 
the other. Distance would, in fact, be overcome and the 
resources of the London money market would be brought 
to the very doors of Australia. Thus, not merely the 
holding of the Australian banks in Empire Currency Bills, 
but in any other securities saleable in London or accept- 
able as cover for advances in London, could be made 
immediately available in Australia. Conversely, any surplus 
in Australia could be immediately employed in London, 
not merely in Empire Currency Bills but in other securities 
and in other ways. There would be no difference in the 
exchange either way to be taken into account. 

We are now in a position to apply the scheme to 
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an excess of imports in the case of any one of the 
participating countries. An excess of imports has to be 
paid for, and this can be done in three ways. First, by legal 
tender, which implies a contraction of currency in circula. 
tion in the over-importing country. Secondly, by with- 
drawals from deposits or credit balances with the banks, 
Thirdly, by obtaining advances from the banks. 

A return of currency from circulation would not 
diminish the reserves of the banks (currency plus Empire 
Currency Bills), but it would not increase them. An 
excess of exports from Britain to Australia, to revert to 
our previous example, would be met, in the first instance, 


by a diminution in the Australian banks’ holding of | 
Empire Currency Bills in order to pay for the goods in | 


London. To the extent that in Australia the banks receive 
payment, directly or indirectly, in currency, they would be 
in a position to replace the Currency Bills. But the issue 
department of the Commonwealth Bank (the sole issuer 
of notes in Australia) would hold so much less in Empire 
Currency Bills. The bankers of the exporters in London, 
having received payment for the exports, would be in a 
position to take up the Currency Bills which the Common- 
wealth Bank had relinquished. To this extent the 
transactions would be settled quite simply—Britain would 
have sold so much goods and received in exchange that 
most acceptable security, Empire Currency Bills. The 
control would be in the growing scarcity of currency in 
Australia. 

But to the extent that the excess of imports were met 
by the deposits of Australian banks being drawn upon, 
or by an increase in their advances, they would not be in 
a position to replace their Empire Currency: Bills. Again 
the transactions would resolve themselves into an exchange 
of goods for Empire Currency Bills. But how long this 
could go on would depend on the position of the Australian 
banks with regard to their holding of Empire Currency 
Bills. Their reserve percentage. would decline and it 
would be for them to decide at what point they should 
put in force the recognized correctives, namely, the 
raising of the rate of interest and the restriction of 
advances. In this connection it would be desirable if the 
banks in the participating countries issued a monthly 
statement showing at least their holding of cash and 
Empire Currency Bills in relation to liabilities. 

An over-importing country swings round and becomes 
for the time being an over-exporting country, as the figures 
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already quoted show. When that time came, Australia, 
to continue our example, would acquire Empire Currency 
Bills. If the reserves of her banks had been depleted by 
an excess of imports the position would be rectified by an 
excess of exports. If the flow of exports continued, the 
banks would acquire even more than their normal 
percentage (cash and Empire Currency Bills). But here 
again the surplus can immediately be employed either in 
Empire Currency Bills or in any of the numerous suitable 
securities which the London market offers. As we have 
seen, the London market would be brought to the very 
doors of Australia. 

Nor must we forget that if one country is over- 
exporting it implies that another country is over-importing. 
If, for example, Australia is selling large quantities of wool 
to Britain, and in exchange for the wool her banks are 
acquiring Empire Currency Bills or other securities in 
London, the London banks have to pay for the wool. Thus 
the deposits of the London banks are being diminished, 
or their advances increased, and in consequence their 
demand for Empire Currency Bills falls off, or they are 
sellers of securities. Thus demand and supply coincide. 

Reference may now be made to the modus operandi 
of the scheme. It is a subject open to many suggestions, 
to which I will attempt to contribute my quota. They 
can be conveniently grouped round three heads: 


Ist. How the Empire Currency Bills are to be created. 
2nd. How they are to be sold. 
3rd. How they are to be paid or renewed. 


It is proposed that there should be appointed Empire 
Currency Bill Commissioners, representative of the par- 
ticipating countries, and duly authorized by their respective 
Governments. Their office would be in London, where 
they would also have custody of the gold reserve. There 
are at least two ways in which this commission could issue 
the bills. They could hold in trust the agreed proportion 
of the debt of each country, against which Empire 
Currency Bills are to be issued, along with the agreed 
percentage of gold to be contributed by each country. The 
existing form of debt would thus not be cancelled and the 
Commissioners would receive the interest which it carries. 
In all likelihood, the interest on the debt, after allowing 
for expenses, including holding the non-interest-bearing 
gold, would be greater than the cost of issuing Currency 
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Bills. Any profit could either be added to the gold reserve 
or paid to the respective Governments. 

Another—and I venture to think a preferable—way 
would be for the Commissioners to be duly authorized, by 
whatever Acts of Parliament may be found necessary fo 
the purpose, to issue Empire Currency Bills as a direct 
security and in conjunction with the other Commissioners, 
the bills to state the percentage for which each Govem- 
ment is responsible. A corresponding amount of the debt 
of each country would be paid off out of the proceeds of 
the Empire Currency Bills. In Britain, for example, it 
would largely resolve itself into Empire Currency Bills 
being substituted for British Treasury Bills, the issue of 


which would then be correspondingly reduced or perhaps) j 


withdrawn. 


It could be left to each country to distribute its share ; 


of Empire Currency Bills amongst its nationals in the 
first instance. In order of priority would come the 
substitution for securities held against the fiduciary issues 
of currencies. Next in importance would be to supply the 
banks; as we have seen, Empire Currency Bills would be 
an indispensable part of their machinery. Further, there 
would doubtless also be some of the general public who 
would desire to hold them. Probably the simpler method 
of distribution, in the first instance, would be for each 
Government to sell the balance of its share after providing 
for its fiduciary issues of currency, and apply the proceeds 
in paying off debt. 

The most suitable currency for the bills would probably 
be at three months. It would be desirable to divide the 
issue into equal amounts per week spread over the three 
months. Thus there would be a regular series of maturities. 
If the bills are at three months, the respective Govern- 
ments should undertake to pay to the Commissioners 
quarterly the share of the interest and expenses for which 
each Government is responsible. 

In referring to the total amount of the issue, two main 
purposes were stated. First, to provide cover against 
the issue of currencies; and second, to afford a full 
measure of elasticity to the trade movement, both internal 
and between the countries in the British Commonwealth. 
If it is made compulsory that the issuers of currency In 
the Empire should hold Empire Currency Bills, it is desir- 
able that every facility should be afforded them both to 
acquire and to relinquish the bills as their issues of currency 
go up or down. 
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If, for example, we assume that the total issue of 
Empire Currency Bills agreed upon by the respective 
Governments is £1,000 millions, and that at a given 
moment £400 millions are required to cover fiduciary 
issues of currency, then the amount available for the 
banks and the public would be £600 millions. If the 
currency circulation in the Empire increased by, let us 
say, £2 millions net, the amount of Empire Currency 
Bills then available for the banks and the public would 
be reduced to £598 millions. If, on the other hand, the 
currency declined by £2 millions, the amount of Empire 
Currency Bills available would be increased to £602 millions. 

The more simple way to adjust this would be for the 
issuers of currency, such as the ‘‘ Lords Commissioners 


of Australia, or the Reserve Bank of South Africa, to keep 
ledger accounts with the Empire Currency Bill Commis- 
sioners. The balances of these accounts could be adjusted 
to their currency notes outstanding and interest could 
be allowed at—-say—a fraction under the average rate at 
which Empire Currency Bills had been sold by open 
competition. The Empire Currency Bill Commissioners 
would also adjust their weekly offerings of bills. Suppose 
that the weekly offering was £50,000,000, and that 
Australian currency showed a decline of £1,000,000, South 
African a decline of £1,000,000, and British an increase 
of £4,000,000, or a net increase of £2,000,000 in the 
currencies of the participating countries. Instead of 
Australia and South Africa disposing of £1,000,000 each, 
and Britain acquiring £4,000,000, of Empire Currency Bills, 
the accounts of Australia and South Africa with the 
Commissioners would each be debited £1,000,000 and the 
account of Great Britain credited £4,000,000. The Com- 
missioners would then reduce the amount of Empire 
Currency Bills to be offered by £2,000,000 to £48,000,000 
for the week, showing at the same time how the reduction 
was arrived at. 

A considerable proportion of the bills would be put 
up for sale by tender in London, and these would be 
tendered for principally by the banks and the money 
market. The majority of the banks in the Dominions 
have London offices, and those which have not have London 
agents who could tender for them. The tendency would 
also probably be to retain the bills in London as affording 
the freest market. 

But there are additional purchasers to be considered. 
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Others in the Dominions may desire to hold Empir 
Currency Bills. It should be possible to devise a form of 
Certificate, which, while giving physical possession, would 
obviate the necessity of constant transmission backward 
and forwards, as well as of tendering for renewal as the 
bills mature. I would suggest that such Certificates 
might be subject to three months’ notice of re-payment, 
to be given by either side, and that they should cany 
interest based on the average competitive rate for Empire 
Currency Bills—say a fraction below. The bill portion of 
the issue should, however, be kept sufficiently large to allow 
of a very free and active market in the bills. 

Empire Currency Bills, with their exclusive privileges, 


would be indispensable for banks and kindred institutions, | 


and there would doubtless be others for whom they would 
form a desirable investment. The question of their renewal 
would be a matter of rate. Generally speaking, the bills 
could be left to the free play of competition. 

The competition for the bills would come from over 
an Empire where seasons differ and where crops are 
harvested and moved at different periods, a demand for 
currency arising in one part as the demand had slackened 
in another part. Taking the wheat crop as an example, 
we find that it is harvested from March to May in Egypt 
and India; in July and August in Canada; from August to 
October in Britain; in December in South Africa and 
New Zealand; and in December and January in 
Australia. | 

The movement in the trade of the Empire would also 
be compensatory. If one country is over-importing and 
thus relinquishing its Empire Currency Bills, another 
country will be over-exporting and thus be in a position 
to increase its holding. Free competition and free access 
by the different countries to the market for Empire 
Currency Bills, in some such way as has been described, 
should therefore lead to considerable compensatory action 
in the demand. It is more than likely that the result of 
this action would be a wonderfully steady market. 

Provision, however, has also been made for a gold 
reserve, from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the total issue 
of Empire Currency Bills being suggested. The value of 
a reserve is inherent in the security, although it may not 
be necessary to use it much. It would probably not be 
desirable that the Commissioners should interfere often 
in the rate of interest by using the gold reserve. If left 
to its free automatic action the Empire Currency Bill 
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machine should bring about the corrective for extended 
credit, namely, a higher rate of interest (we are here 
referring to a higher rate over the whole area of the 
Commonwealth). But in the days of the free gold 
movement the full effects of this corrective was tempered 
by the ameliorating influence of imports of gold. We are 
now removed from that influence, and the nearest 
approach to it is when the British Government borrow 
from the Bank of England on Ways and Means advances. 
This increases the actual supply of cash in the London 
money market, but it does so at the expense of the Bank 
of England. The Bank of England’s liabilities are 
increased by the consequent increase in the bankers’ 
balances which it holds; but as the bank’s reserve is not 
increased the Bank of England’s position is weakened. 

The Commissioners, through having a gold reserve, 
would be in a position to restore the ameliorating 
influence of gold imports. If trade is to benefit to the 
full extent as the development of the Empire proceeds, 
it is important that it should not be unnecessarily pulled 
up by money squeezes. For example, normally one of the 
main causes in the increase of a demand for money and 
consequent increase in the rate of interest is the harvest- 
ing and moving of the crops. And yet this is a wholly 
beneficent operation which everything should be done 
to assist and nothing to hinder. Geographically the 
countries which compose the British Commonwealth are 
so placed that they could co-operate with one another 
with great advantage in the finance of harvesting 
operations and crop movements. As has already been 
pointed out, crops are being harvested and moved some- 
where in the Empire right through the year. Money used 
for this purpose is thus being set free in one part as the 
demand springs up in another part. 

Should it be necessary for the Commissioners to use 
the gold reserve, on the competitive rate of interest being 
considered unduly high, the Commissioners could pay in 
gold to their account with the Bank of England and retire 
@ corresponding amount of Empire Currency Bills. This 
would ease the situation by increasing the supply of money 
in the market, by increasing the Bank of England’s 
reserve, and by reducing the amount of Empire Currency 
Bills on offer. When the need had passed, the gold could 
be withdrawn from the Bank of England and the bills 
correspondingly increased. While the gold reserve would 
be under the control of the Commissioners, they would 
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probably find it advantageous to consult with the Bank 
of England before taking action. 

The position of the Bank of England is unique. It 
note is practically a gold note. Indeed, so far as its actual 
circulation is concerned, the note is at the moment wholly 
covered by gold. The prestige of the Bank of England 
all over the world was probably never higher than it js 
to-day. Such a position should not be lightly disturbed, 
nor is there any reason why it need be disturbed by 
the Empire Currency Bill scheme. The part of Britain's 
currency which would be included in that scheme would 
be the Treasury note issue. Treasury notes could then only 


expand or contract as Empire Currency Bills were held 


or withdrawn. 


The question may be asked whether any of the Govern- } 


ments of the participating countries would be at liberty 
to issue Treasury Bills. It is, I think, undesirable to 
impose restrictions on the action of the Governments. 
The scheme is based on the utmost freedom of action. 
There is only one restrictive clause and that is for regu- 
lating the issue of currency. This, of course, is funda- 
mental. If any Government therefore issues Treasury 
Bills, or any other form of debt for that matter, its action 
would be subject to an automatic control in that it could 
only repay its debt in legal tender, and that legal tender 
could only be obtained through Empire Currency Bills. It 
might, however, be regarded as an understood thing that 
no Government would issue Treasury Bills at so short a 
currency as three months. 

There would also be entire freedom as to whether any 
country should come into the scheme, or, having come in, 
as to retiring from it on giving adequate notice and pro- 
viding for its share of Empire Currency Bills. Nor need 
this latter be so difficult an operation ; it would have been 
the country’s own debt that in the first instance was con- 
verted into its share of Empire Currency Bills. This 
share was issued to its own institutions and citizens, and 
thus it would be a matter for the country wishing to 
withdraw to arrange with them as to how this could best 
be done. It is difficult to conceive of any country being 
desirous to withdraw, and to re-exchange a security with 
so many advantages for a purely local security. But it 
should be free to do so. 

So far as Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
are concerned there are apparently no inherent obstacles 
to their co-operating with Britain in an issue of Empire 


— 
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Currency Bills, provided all four countries are desirous of 
doing so. 

lll co-operation has indeed special interest for 
South Africa. British West Africa, the Crown Colonies 
and the Mandated possessions on the Eastern side of the 
Continent have adopted British sterling. Egypt, and with 
it the Sudan, is, as we have seen, linked to sterling in a 
most effective manner. It is only with the Union of 
South Africa that the connecting link is absent. There- 
fore, co-operation on the part of South Africa would place 
a great part of the African Continent on a common 
currency basis. In view of the scope for development which 
Africa offers such co-operation could not fail to have 


/ important results, and that not merely on trade between 


Africa and the other participating countries in the Empire, 
but also on the internal trade and development of the 
African Continent. 

Conceivably, however, Canada might require more time 
for consideration. For Canada there are more pros and 
cons to be weighed. The mere fact that Canada’s 
currency unit is called a dollar and that of the other 
countries a pound is not the difficulty. Nor would it 
be necessary for Canada to substitute the pound for the 
dollar. The present difficulty is the fixing of a ratio 
between the pound and the Canadian dollar, but in 
course of time the premium on the Canadian dollar is 
likely to disappear. If participating in the scheme, 
Canada would have the advantage in finance of the free 
flow of capital from London—from the Empire, in fact, 
for moneys not required in any other part of the Empire 
would concentrate in London in the manner already 
described, and become immediately available should they 
be required in Canada. This might well prove a very 
valuable thing, especially for harvesting and moving the 
crops, an operation of great importance to Canada. The 
advantage would be all the greater in that Canada’s 
harvests do not coincide with those of Australia, New 
Zealand or South Africa. 

While Canada would have a fixed exchange with the 
other countries in the Empire, for the same conditions 
would obtain, her exchange with the United States would 
fluctuate in accordance with the sterling-dollar exchange. 

Canada’s participation is, however, a question for 
Canada to weigh carefully and decide upon. Mention has 
been made of an issue of Empire Currency Bills of £1,000 
millions for the whole Empire. Should Canada desire or 
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postpone her decision, the amount of her participation | apr 
could nevertheless be agreed upon. If we suppose it to be | of 
£100 millions, the issue of £900 millions for the rest of the | the: 
Empire could be proceeded with and Canada’s place in } of : 
the scheme held open. That is to say, while the authorized | 
issue would be £1,000 millions, the actual issue for the | —t! 
time being could be £900 millions, with £100 millions | tior 
reserved for Canada. mus 
In the Dominions the currency situation is compara | amc 
tively simple; in India it is complex. In India we have } rup 
a very important element in the currency which is foreign | a n 
to Britain or the Dominions, viz. silver. Gold no longer } larg 
functions as currency in India, although it is held in the} Con 
currency note reserve. But the silver rupee, although a{ curr 
token circulating at present at some 20 per cent. above| latic 
its intrinsic value, is legal tender for any amount, and} that 
probably still constitutes the main part of India’s active | rupe 
currency. At the same time, the circulation of currency | com 
notes is now also very considerable and they are con-]| the 
vertible, not merely in theory but in practice, into silver 7 
rupees. The currency note statement of September 7, | woul 
1922, showed : 
c 
Note circulation s sie ate a -- Rs. 1,814,200,000 ; 
Covered by— 
Silver oi ore a ar ee at Rs. 879,500,000 
On a a 2 243,200,000 E 
Indian Government Securities (mainly Treasury 
coche th Cater). scons 633,000,000 
British Government Securities i ae 58,500,000 G 
G 
Now if the Government of India is to provide con- . 
vertibility for its notes not only into silver rupees but 
also into pounds, it is necessary for the Government to 
maintain an adequate reserve of both silver rupees and} T 
pounds, A glance at the currency statement would show |parec 
that, while there appears to be an adequate reserve of|other 
silver, the reserve of sterling is inadequate. The Indian }curre 
Government possesses, however, a separate sterling reservé}18 un. 
of some £40,000,000 (equal at 1s. 4d. to Rs. 600,000,000), jof ax 
representing the profit on previous coinages of rupees.)}is al 
This is known as the “Gold Standard Reserve,” and it}conce 
was accumulated for the express purpose of converting) In 
rupees into sterling. If, in addition, the Rs. 691,000,000 Empi 
of Government securities held in the currency reservjexcha 
were converted into Empire Currency Bills, then we would {currer 
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appear to have a reserve sufficient to ensure convertibility 
of the notes into sterling. The sterling and gold would 
then aggregate Rs. 1,534,000,000 against a note circulation 
of Rs. 1,814,000,000. 

But there is a further factor to be taken into account 
—the silver rupees, and not only those in active circula- 
tion but also those that lie dormant in India. There 
must be here a large unknown factor—unknown as to 
amount and unknown as to how and when the dormant 
rupees might become active. Mr. Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, 
a member of the last Indian Currency Committee and a 
large dealer in bullion, said, in his minority report of that 
Committee: “In India... the total amount of silver 
currency is far in excess of the quantity in actual circu- 
lation and held against the note issue. It is estimated 
that there are about 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 of 
rupees in India.”’ Let us take the middle figure and then 
compare the Indian currency position with that of any of 
the Dominions. 

Taking the above figures, the position in India 
would be: 


Currency Notes ‘i xs ar te 
Estimated silver rupees -- Rs. 3,500,000,000 
Less held in currency reserve 880,000,000 


Rs. 1,814,200,000 


2,620,000,000 


Estimated total of active and dormant rupees in 


India .... aie or ee ae .. Rs. 4,434,200,000 
Sterling Reserves 

Gold .. ar as <5 as ee as Rs. 243,000,600 

Gold standard reserve a 1 - is 600,000,000 

Empire Currency Bills in os sai as 690,000,000 


Rs. 1,533,000,000 


This gives a sterling reserve of about one-third com- 
pared with a wholly covered currency position in the 
other participating countries. Then there is the dormant 
currency in India to be taken into account. Its amount 
1s unknown, but according to Mr. Dalal it is “far in excess 
of active requirements.” How or when it may operate 
is also uncertain. But some time or other it might 
conceivably prove an embarrassing factor. 

In Britain and the Dominions participation in the 


0,000 
serve 
vould 


Empire Currency Bill scheme must produce parity of 
exchange between the participating countries; their 
currencies would be wholly covered by the same 
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security, viz. Empire Currency Bills or gold, which in tun 
would be exchangeable into the currency of any of them, 
and in no other way could currency be obtained. 

Without laying too much weight upon estimates of 
what rupees there may be in India, we obviously have 
factors in the currency situation there which are not 
common to the rest of the Empire. This might cause 
hesitation as to India’s direct participation in the Empire 
Currency Bill scheme. 

But it is of the first importance that there should he 
some form of co-operation between India and the rest 


of the Empire, important alike for India and for the} 


‘Empire. I have therefore ventured to suggest that co- 
operation could become effective in another way than 
by a direct participation in the issue of Empire Currency| 
Bills. 

It will be recalled that the Indian Government used 
to sell “‘ Council Drafts’ (rupees for pounds) freely up to 
a fraction over ls. 4d. per rupee and “ Reverse Cound 
Drafts’ (pounds for rupees) at a fraction under ls. 4d, 
and in this way maintained a stable exchange at about | 
ls. 4d. for seventeen years. Since the fiasco of attempting to 
stabilize the rupee at 2s. gold, the rupee has been allowed 
to find its own level and is now only a little under ls. 4d. 
Needless to say, confidence has been badly shaken, but 
the fact that after its wild movements the rupee has 
become fairly steady at just a little under 1s. 4d. probably 
points to the psychological factor being again at work. 
The importance of this factor in exchange is doubtless 
considerable. There may now be the feeling in India 
that what for seventeen years was accomplished could 
again be brought about. And surely it is just here that 
the rest of the Empire could co-operate. 

As we have seen, India has still a sterling reserve of 
£40,000,000 for the express purpose of exchanging pounds 
for rupees. If, in addition, an agreement were come to 
whereby an amount equal to what India’s share of Empire 


Currency Bills would have been were placed at her dis- 
posal in the form of a sterling credit to be granted by! 
the Empire Currency Bill Commissioners, India’s ability to) 
maintain a parity of exchange with the rest of the Empire 
would be helped materially and psychologically. | 

In view of the important part which the coined rupet 
plays in the currency arrangements of India, this credit, 
if availed of, should be against coined rupees to be held 
by the Commissioners. With regard to the ratio thing 
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seem now to point to the old figure of 1s. 4d. This would 
not mean that the Commissioners would purchase coined 
rupees from the Indian Government at ls. 4d. The trans- 
action would take the form of a loan, equivalent rupees 
at 1s. 4d. (which need not necessarily leave India) being 
held as cover. If the credit or any part of it had to be 
availed of, the Commissioners would increase their sales 
of Empire Currency Bills pro tanto, so as to provide the 
pounds. When the need had passed the loan would be 
repaid, the rupees handed back to the Indian Govern- 
ment, and the sales of Empire Currency Bills correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

With such a credit the Indian Government could pro- 
ceed to sell pounds for rupees and rupees for pounds on 
the old basis of ls. 4d., with reasonable, though, because 
of the mass of silver rupees, perhaps not absolute certainty, 
of being able to maintain it. 

Of Conferences there have been many. But this ques- 
tion of currency co-operation appears to offer an opportu- 
nity for the countries in the British Commonwealth to 


take counsel together with hopeful results. If such a 


Conference resulted in co-operation even between Great 
Britain (including the Crown Colonies and Egypt), Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, with Canada and India 
deferring their decision until later, it would assuredly be 
worth while. It would be worth while not merely for the 
benefits which such co-operation would bring to the par- 
ticipating countries, although these would be great. Might 
we not hope that it would point the way whereby in due 
time currency co-operation could also be applied to the 
countries of Europe? ‘“‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens ”’ 
has a world-wide application. 

J. F. Darling 


PIRATES OF THE INDIAN OCEAN dsj 


Wir so many historians of countries and of nations, it} oan 
has often seemed to me strange that histories of the seas 
have yet to be written. Just take, for example, the Indian} of. 
Ocean—most strange, sequestered, and beautiful of seas} oq, 
with its flying-fish like rainbows, its chains of coral islands, | pa, 
plumed with palm, its trade-winds carrying fleets of Arab} gw, 
dhows, like long-winged swallows in their seasonal migratory} and 
flights. Its history we only gather here and there in frag. En 
ments: if it were set down separately and in continuity! gig 
‘it would form a narrative as moving, dramatic and terrible) ar 
as the Conquest of Mexico or the rise and fall of the Mogul) ang 
We should begin with the rich, settled and ancient trafic) tno 
of Arab and Chinese merchantmen that carried the spices} fyq 
silks and ivories, the porcelain, muslins and brocades of Asia} ang 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, to be conveyed on} and 
camel-back under the august firman of Sultan and Shah to} gen; 
Cairo and Constantinople, there to be exchanged for the| gioy 
scarlet cloth of Venice and the other wares of Europa | pio 
We should see this peaceful current of trade shattered for/the 
all time by the ferocious energy of the Portuguese, whos}the 
armed galleons and caravels carried destruction among}i, q 
great fleets of unarmed Arab traders. Of this savage navalf yin 
war—rather massacre than war—of the early sixteenth yasc 
century we have sufficient and awful record. Vasco dap* jo 
Gama, the two Almeidas, Albuquerque, they were all vi} jain 
torious. The vessels they sank and took are not to Dé cagg 
numbered. We hear of one engagement in which the tw yop 
Almeidas destroyed the navy of the Zamorin of Calicut-{je p 
three hundred ships armed with five hundred brass cannonfof 
cast by Italian renegados. We read of the Sultan of Cairdy, 
gathering men and wood in the Levant for the building oy,inj 
a fleet in the Red Sea, a fleet destroyed by the Portuguesthey 
after two great fights at Chaul and Diu. There more thatlThe 
at Lepanto was the long, doubtful contest between Cros#}oar1 
and Crescent decided. And a hundred years later we should _ 
see Dutch and English questing together into the Indiaq, ” 
Seas after their common enemy, the Spaniard. The sevel}y,,. 
teenth century would be taken up with three-cornereg* go, 
fights between these three Christian Powers, the rise of thi i— 
two great East India Companies, English and Dutch, theiffiese 
conflicts and intrigues for factories and harbours, and th’ 
scornful favour of the Mogul’s governors. Passing on 4 ,. 
the latter part of the seventeenth century and the earl} ; 
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' days of the eighteenth, we should find the Bourbons bent 
upon establishing French power in Madagascar, in Siam, 
and in India, in order to obtain wealth to conduct the 
ns, it} campaigns and finance the splendour of Versailles. 
And here we should come to that part of the history 
ndian | of the Indian Ocean which is darkest and bloodiest, the 
84, | advent of the pirates. Pirates, we may be sure, there 
lands, | had always been, but European pirates hived in great 
Arb} swarms to those Eastern seas when peace with Spain 
‘atory} and the activities of English Colonial governors and the 
frag. English Admiralty made piracy and privateering more 
inuity} difficult in the West Indies. Our Colonial and Indian 
rible} archives show that towards the end of the seventeenth, 
oguls| and the first thirty years of the eighteenth, century, 
trafic) the pirates might have been called a sea-power in the 
‘pices, Indian Ocean. They drove an irregular trade between India 
f Asia} and the Persian Gulf on the one side, and New York 
ed Ot} and Long Island on the other. Their headquarters and 
‘ah to} central depots were certain natural harbours and creeks 
r the| slong the east coast of Madagascar, and especially that 
Urope: | bloodstained island, notorious in those obscure annals as 
ad for{the Port St. Mary—a small island which may be seen in 
whos | the maps over against Antongil Bay, in 17°S. latitude. It 
imongfis described by ‘‘ M. de V.” * as “‘ une petite isle d’environ 
havaivingt lieues de tour” and “‘ éloignée de Visle de Mada- 
eenth gascar d’une lieue ou deux.’’ M. de V. gloomily calls it 
co dil“ je cimetiére des Frangois”’; “‘son climat est fort mal- 
ll vie}sain: il y regne un brouillard continuel et il y pleut sans 
to D&cesse.” It has, however, a trade in a certain fish and it is 
e tWHrich in white coral and “ parfaitement beaux coquillages 
cul—Fde belle porcelaine.” Also there is an extraordinary quantity 
mnoMFof monkeys and parroquets, to say nothing of ambergris. 
Cairo We know from other sources that it had natives who were 
Ing “willing to trade in rice, bananas and cattle, and showed 
iguesithemselves both amiable and treacherous on occasion. 
> thar They had, no doubt, like the other natives of that coast, 


— learnt something of the blessings of our Western civilization. 
SNOULO 
indiat There were (says Downing +) kings and princes in familiar conversation with 


the private men on board, importuning them by signs and what small English 
they could speak to desire the captain to stay, telling us they would bring us 
mereG" good cow to eat, much fat,” and such like expressions, with many a “ God 
of thai—n ye, John, me love you,” which they had learnt of the pirates ; so that 
thei nese expressions may be a terror to every English Christian, to think that 
d. theteit nation is distinguished by such wicked execrations. 


on 
ear! 


seven 


* Voyage de Madagascar, par M. de V. (Paris, 1722). 
T Clement Downing’s Compendious History of the Wars with Angria. 
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But the island of St. Mary’s was chiefly valuable to the 
pirates because it had a remarkably good harbour on its inner 
side—hardly a musket-shot broad at the entrance, with five 
and a half or six fathoms of water. We have an excellent 
account of it from Jan Coin, a Dutch skipper, who was there 
in June 1699 on behalf of the Dutch Governor of the Cape: 


In this harbour (says Coin) lie several wrecks of pirate ships, and Moorish 
prizes captured by them. Among them (he goes on) is a large vessel brought 
by a Captain Colvert and captured by him on the coast of Malabar, near 
St. John, about eight orten months ago. Hebeachedandsankher. Sheis hardly 
three years old, and still lies with her masts and yards on high, with no one to 
look after her. Then there is the wreck of the celebrated pirate, William Kitth, 
who more than ten months ago, and with a rich Moorish prize laden with piece 
goods, was here at St. Maria or Tollinare to take in supplies and barter slaves, 
whose destination was the West Indies. 

The said Kitth (adds Coin) arrived here with a Royal Commission to capture 
pirates ; but when he came here he adopted the same trade. I saw this same 
Kitth two years ago on the Malabar coast during my voyage from Persia to 
Batavia, crossing near Porcke. He then had two Moorish prizes with him.* 


I may return to Captain Coin later; but, in the mean- 
time, note that this harbour of St. Mary’s was indeed the 
scene of that mysterious encounter between Kidd and 
Culliford. It is described by a witness at Kidd’s trial. 
Kidd drank Culliford’s health in bomboe and_ swore: 
“Before [ would do you any harm I would have my soul 
fry in hell fire, and wished damnation to himself several 
times if he did, and took the cup and wished it might be 
his last.” It was here, as Coin says, that Kidd sank his 
Adventure galley, too rotten to sail any longer, and trans 
ferred himself and the faithful remnant of his crew to the 
Quedagh Merchant, the “‘ rich Moorish prize.” 

I may be expected to enter here into the now thread- 
bare debate as to whether Captain Kidd was or was not 
a pirate. It seems to me that Kidd was, as he set out to 
be, a privateer; but had the misfortune to ship a pirate 
crew. Now, the intentions of a privateer with a pirate 
crew are apt to be misunderstood. And Kidd had, besides, 
an indiscreet way of letting fall suspicious remarks and 
appearing in suspicious company. Thus, for example, we 
find the Governor of the Cape writing to the ‘‘ Seventeen 
at Middelburg,” that is to say, the Directors of the Dutch 
East India Company, on January 30, 1697: 


Arrival of the English warships Windsor, etc. . . . They also reported tha 
after leaving Brazil, they had met a pirate carrying thirty-two guns and 2 


* Archives of the Cape of Good Hope under the Dutch East India Compaiy 
(Leibbrandt). 
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men, whose Captain, Kit, told them that by commission of the King of England 
he had been expressly equipped to search for and destroy six English pirates 
in the Red Sea; but as the English themselves believed that he also was a 
pirate, and as in conversation he had let fall that he made no difficulty about 
whom he captured, and after having sailed with the fleet forty-eight hours, 
and thoroughly spied out everything, he quietly skulked away during the night, 
the captains all believed him as much a pirate as the six others, and that he 
was on a good footing with the Loyal Russell, the small vessel lying in this bay, 
and that he conveyed his booty with these small vessels to the West Indies, 
obtaining thence, and from Madagascar, all supplies required.* 


All this, it may be said, is not evidence; but it helps 
to explain how a conscientious and much-injured privateer 
did find himself in the Execution Dock at Wapping. But 
Kidd, whatever he may have been, was neither a great nor 
a whole-hearted pirate. During the whole time he was 
in the East he only took one prize worth mentioning— 
and that it seems had a French pass, our King from 
whom Kidd had his letters of marque then being at war 
with France. The smaller prize had also a French 
pass, and these two documents, it is beyond doubt, 
were handed by Kidd to Lord Bellamont, but were 
not produced at the trial. The case of the Portuguese 
ship plundered ‘‘ between Brin John and Angingo”’ is 
rather difficult to get round. Even so whole-hearted a 
defender as Sir Cornelius Dalton is fain to admit that the 
incident was “irregular.” + But as piracy it was mere 
trifling—a few jars of butter and bags of rice, at the most, 
and taken from a Portuguese. Then Kidd had dealings with 
Culliford—and Culliford certainly was a pirate. But Kidd’s 
account is plausible: he tried to persuade his men to cap- 
ture the pirate ; they not only refused, but deserted to him. 
The desertion is certainly supported by the evidence, and 
Kidd, according to his own story, was besieged in his cabin 
in Port St. Mary’s, and owed his life to the thoughtful 
provision of ‘‘about forty small arms, besides pistols, ready 
charged to keep them out.” 

Kidd, however, could not escape hanging, first because 
of his bad name, second because he was Scotch—an excellent 
hanging reason with a London jury—and thirdly—and 
chiefly—because Kidd had the supreme misfortune to be 
mixed up with politics. Whig Ministers—Somers, Orford, 
Romney and Shrewsbury—had financed the Adventure galley 


* Archives of the Cape of Good Hope under the Dutch East India Company 
(Leibbrandt). 

t The Real Captain Kidd, A Vindication, by Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton 
(London 1911). 
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on what was really a privateering voyage. They had done 
it secretly, and when rumours began to pass “from one 
foul lip to another,” they found it highly convenient to 
get Kidd put out of the way. It was to them what the 
South Sea Bubble was to the Sunderland administration 
twenty years later, or what the Marconi affair was to 
Mr. Asquith’s Government. But those who have engaged in 
this controversy ignore the real burden of the case against 
Kidd. His prizes, it is true, carried French passes, but 
they were not French ships. They were Indian ships, 
and as such enjoyed the protection of the Mogul. The 
system of pass-giving had grown up under the Portuguese, 
and was hardly to be distinguished from blackmail. An 
Indian ship took out a pass from one of the European Powers 
and was thereby entitled to the protection of that Power 
during its voyage, or rather it was immune from molesta- 
tion by ships belonging to that Power. But a French pass 
did not make an Indian ship a French ship, and gave an 
English ship no real title to treat it as an enemy. When 
the Quedagh Merchant was captured, its owners naturally 
appealed to the Mogul, or one of his Governors, and said 
they had been robbed by an English ship. The Mogul 
would then threaten the East India Company servants at 
Bombay with reprisals, such as confiscation or imprison- 
ment. It was no defence for them to say that the Quedagh 
Merchant carried a French pass. Still less was it a defence 
that the Adventure galley carried a Royal Commission. 
They could only complain to the Government that their 
position in India was being made impossible by the vagaries 
of this Whig privateer. And, of course, they could also 
agitate in Parliament against Ministers who had authorized 
such irregularities. And politicians so put to an incon- 
venience would naturally sacrifice their subordinate. Thus 
it came about that Captain Kidd was hanged. 

Kidd, then, was a pirate, if a pirate at all, by misadven- 
ture; he was really a privateer who bungled his business. 
He is not to be mentioned in the same sentence with the 
real Madagascar pirates—England, Avery, Culliford, Tew, 
Taylor, La Buze, Misson, Plantain. Some of these men 
were not merely pirates but powers: they founded states, 
bloody but short-lived, and controlled navies. When Mada- 
gascar first became their base I do not know. Probably it 
was first visited by slavers, and slavers frequently turned 
pirates, either with or without the consent of their captain. 
We know that in the spring of 1698 the pirates were already 
established there. Thus Deodati, Commander at Mauritius, 
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writes to William Adriaan Van der Stel, Governor of the 
Cape, on February 10th of that year: 


That the Dutch pirates, seven ships in all, had stationed themselves on 
the island of St. Maria, before the Bay of Antongil, at Madagascar, and there 
built a fort for their defence. 


A few years later the Madagascar pirates had become such 
a power that the Dutch East India Company made inquiries 
as to the possibility of opening a trade with them. The 
excellent Van der Stel replied (on March 28, 1705) that 
while it was certain that a profitable trade could be opened 
out, “it is most unchristian to go hand in hand with 
robbers.” It takes a long spoon to sup with the devil. 
Two Scotch vessels had tried it—what will Scotchmen not 
try ?—and had been seized by the pirates. The English 
ship Prosperous, which went there to trade, had also suffered 
the same fate. Moreover, “‘the merchant, Frederick Philipsz, 
living at New York, who had often traded there, and many 
others sent thither, had been obliged to lose their vessels 
in this way.” After offering this very sound advice, Van 
der Stel proceeds to give his directors the following account 
of the settlement : 


They are about 830 strong, or perhaps 1,000. Sometimes the half are away 
in the Persian Gulf and in the Red Sea on a cruise, but cohabiting with the 
native women, and enjoying the protection of the kings where they call, and 
whom they defend against other inland chiefs. Everyone desires their friend- 
ship, and would in case of attack assist them with all their power. Moreover, 
should they retreat inland, the attacking force would be unsuccessful, as the 
natives, by poisoning the water (a trick which they thoroughly understand) 
would kill most of the expedition. It is not certain where they mostly live, 
as they go from one place to another on the island, when they think that booty 
can be obtained from ships arriving. Though they generally stay after their 
cruise at Port St. Maria, some remain near St. Augustine Bay, Mahila, Mattatan, 
Antingol, etc., in order to warn their mates in time of danger, that they may 
bury their treasures, etc.* 


This is excellent evidence—we could hardly have better 
—and it confirms what we gather from the more picturesque 
Johnson, and from our own Colonial and Indian archives. 
The pirates were a large community: they lived mainly 
upon the native or, as it was called, “Moorish” trade of 
the Malabar coast, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, but 
were occasionally equal to the capture of an English or 
Dutch East Indiaman; they had settlements on land; 
and they engaged as free-lances in the obscure tribal wars 
of Madagascar. They formed an irregular free trade depot 


* Cape Archives. 
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for Indian goods and slaves, which were passed on to New 
York and other Colonial ships for the American and West 
Indian market. That, I take it, is a fair general account 
of the Madagascar pirates. 

And now let us come more to close quarters with these 
worthies. Robert Drury, in his plain, matter-of-fact way, 
gives us a life-like picture of two of them in that immortal 
passage in which he describes his meeting with his old friend, 
Nick Dove, after fifteen years on the island. Dove “ looked 
me earnestly in the face, and at length took hold of my hand, 
saying, ‘Robert Drury, how have you done these many 
years ?’”’ Dove, you will remember, was accompanied by 
a friend, a Dutchman named John Pro, “ dressed in a short 
coat with broad plate buttons and other things agreeable, 
but without shoes or stockings : in his sash stuck a brace 
of pistols, and one in his hand.” And Dove tells Drury 
how, after a shipwreck which had cast them both on 
Madagascar, he had 


got to Mattatana Road, and there entered on board a pyrate who us’d to cruse 
principally among the Moors from whom they several times took great riches 
and used to carry it to St. Mary’s Isle. 


There they made their general rendezvous. One, Thomas 
Collins, a carpenter, they elected Governor, and_ they 
built a small fort, defending it with their ship’s guns: 


But here they lived most dissolute and wicked lives, stealing away and 
ravishing the wives and daughters of the natives, by this means in a state of 
continual war. 


It might be possible, by the aid of Dutch and East 
India Company and Admiralty archives, and certain less 
respectable but more picturesque authorities, to give a 
history of the pirates of Madagascar, as for example, King 
Samuel, a mulatto from the island of Martineco, who was 
made King of Tollinare Bay by the local natives owing to 
certain birth-marks which led them to suppose that he was 
ason of their Princess. Samuel, with his crew of twenty-four 
to help him, had a brief but glorious reign. Then there was 
John Plantain, born in Chocolate Hole in the Island of Jamaica, 
who set up as King of Ranter’s Bay, and made himself so 
great a nuisance to the British East India Company that 
Commodore Mathews was sent to root him out. The Com- 
modore, instead of fighting him, sold him some puncheons 
of arrack and hampers of wine, ‘“‘ for which they paid a very 
large price in diamonds and gold pieces,” and they barbecued 
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a hog for the Commodore’s entertainment. Mathews was 
a queer fish for an officer of His Majesty’s Navy. After he 
had sold the liquor and got his payment, he sent a heavily 
armed long-boat ashore and took it off again! * England, 
famous for his fight with Captain Mackray of the British 
East Indiaman Cassandra, was one of Plantain’s pals, and 
Roberts, afterwards captured by Chaloner Ogle off Cape 
Coast Castle, and hung with his crew in chains along that 
pestiferous coast, another. Plantain’s army consisted of 
seventy or eighty pirates of all nations, his chief general 
being a certain Mulatto Tom, said to be a son of that famous 
pirate, Captain Avery. Plantain lived in great style, with 
many wives, ‘‘whom he kept in great subjection, and after 
the English manner called them Moll, Kate, Sue or Pegg”’; 
but being anxious (like Napoleon) for a royal alliance he 
made war on the King of Massalage, for the hand of his 
beautiful grand-daughter, a lady called Eleonora Brown, 
who had been instructed in the cardinal truths of the 
Christian religion by her reputed father, the captain of a 
Bristol slaver. 

Plantain afterwards left St. Mary’s Isle and became 
Sabberdaw ¢ to a famous Admiral of the Moguls, Angria, 
whose castle was afterwards stormed by Clive.t 

Here would be a pleasant task for the historian, who 
would, however, have to narrate some unpleasant circum- 
stances. For it was not the custom of the British Govern- 
ment in those days to invite desperadoes who defied their 
power to a conference at Downing Street. No, these heroes 
usually ended their days at the end of a rope in Execution 
Dock or swung in chains from the boughs of the mangrove 
trees over the oozy creeks or thunderous beaches of the 
coasts of Africa and Malabar. 

Tan D. CoLvin 


* Downing’s Wars of Angria. Mathews commanded a squadron in the 
East Indies from 1722 to 1724. He did not put down the pirates, but 
nearly brought down the East India Company in Bombay. As Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean he made a sad mess of the action outside 
Toulon on 10th-13th February, 1743-4. For this he was dismissed the 
service. Horace Walpole called him “a hot, brave, imperious, dull, con- 
fused fellow.’ But see Dict. Nat. Biog. on Thomas Mathews. 

+ Sabadhar is the modern spelling. 

{ See Colonel Biddulph’s Pirates of Malabar for the Angria family. 
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‘*Oh, East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.” 
Krrrine 


TuaT the Ost-Bahnhoff at Vienna is the gate of the raw, 
red East there is no possible doubt. Of course, you won’t 
believe this until you have journeyed through it into the 
wide, weary plain of Hungary. To the outward eye the 
station looks like any other in Vienna, whence trains go 
south, west or north, but, in reality, it is the limit, the 
terminus, of Western civilization. The time that separates 
Vienna from Budapest is given in numberless up-to-date 
railway time tables as five hours—but this is a mistake— 
actually it is just a century or rather more. In other words, 
when you step out of the train in Budapest you will see 
around you a people whose ideas, whose outlook on life, 
whose conception of the state and of the universe, belong 
essentially to the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 
It is as well to know this in advance; it will save you 
much mystification and perhaps even some justifiable 
annoyance. 

Of course, this is not immediately apparent. When 
you leave the station you will see electric trams, taxis, 
modern shops, and the flaming advertisements which are 
the outward signs of “‘ progress”’ in other capitals. You 
will be received in an hotel which, in its externals, differs 
not one iota from that which you have left in Vienna, or 
in Paris, or in London. From your room in the hotel of your 
choice, dominating the Danube, you will look out on a 
view of palace-crowned hills and magnificent buildings 
through which the stately river winds its way; a view 
which alone would reward you for the fatigues of the journey. 
When, after suitably refreshing yourself, you descend to 
eat, you will find yourself in a sumptuous dining-room, 
studiously coloured, furnished, and arranged to suggest to 
the unwary its aristocratic counterparts in Western capitals. 
And, lastly, you will order and receive a meal which in 
substance, in cooking, and in service would not discredit 
any of these capitals. 

But all this is superficial. Up to now you have only 
seen, scenery excepted, what Budapest has copied from 
other cities—of the real Budapest you have, as yet, seen 
nothing. Your first awakening to the fact that you are 
now in the East will be probably in your immaculate bed 
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(where after all most awakenings take place) and be timed 
about 1 a.m. or later. An unusual irritation on wrist, ankle, 
or neck, will clamour for attention, and you will switch 
on your rose-tinted light to find—if you are quick—several 
little oval forms scuttling away for safety to the recesses 
of your snowy pillows! Bed bugs ?—‘‘ But impossible,” 
you will think. ‘This is a first-class hotel, that is my 
luxurious private bathroom, never have I seen a more 
spotless suite.” And, if you are unwise, you will switch 
off the light and resume your disturbed slumbers. In the 
morning a series of hillocks on your forehead, a firmly closed 
eye, or a nose twice its normal size will prove to you in no 
uncertain fashion that your suspicion was only too well 
founded. Yes—thoroughly well-founded—although the 
hotel director will wave his hands in astonishment and 
murmur something about impossibility, and immediate 
disciplinary action with all the personnel on your floor. 
Believe him not, he is deceiving you! He knows of the 
bed bugs, and has always known of them. Later (when 
you know him better) he will tell you that they came when 
Bela Kun and his staff occupied all the best hotels in °19; 
or that the Roumanians brought them when they chased 
Bela Kun out; or that (alternatively, as the lawyers say) 
a Jewish “ Schieber,” which means war profiteer, introduced 
them with his baggage last week! Like a good Hungarian, 
he classes Bolsheviks, Roumanians and Jews in the same 
category; and it is not meant as flattery to any one of 
them. Meantime he will move you to another room, where 
you may or may not be luckier. Mollified by his explana- 
tions you breakfast and sally forth into the sunshine. 
It is more than possible that your aimless steps will wander 
on to the “‘ Corso.” 

This is not, as one might erroneously gather from its 
name, the centre of the Italian quarter, but the Danube- 
side parade where fashionable Budapest takes its morning 
and evening exercise. Here, day after day, the sun shines 
down with equal violence on the just and the unjust, the 
moral and the unmoral, the young and the old, of the 
cosmopolitan city. One cannot describe it better than by 
saying it is Piccadilly and Hyde Park rolled into one, and 
in its motley gathering includes every type of humanity 
which we in London have come to associate with the above 
thoroughfares. One side is lined by the great hotels and 
cafés, on the other the Danube whirls along its majestic 
course. 

You will be interested to observe that almost every 
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third man you see is an officer in uniform, and knowing 
that Hungary is supposed to have a very limited Army, 
you may wonder how this comes about. But it is useless 
to wonder. If you were interested enough to inquire about 
it at the War Ministry, a bland official would prove to 
you infallibly (on paper) that Hungary was even short of the 
approved four thousand or so which the Peace Treaty granted. 
Many high officials of the victorious Powers have seen 
personally to this matter, and so there is not a doubt about 
it. Nevertheless, if you were to visit any other town or 
larger village in Hungary, the same phenomenon—the 
same paradox—would meet your eye. There are assuredly 
only four thousand in Hungary, but the four thousand seem 
to be by hazard in the town you chance to be visiting! 
This is again a sign that you are now in the East, where 
things assuredly are not, and never have been, what they 
seem. 

Also on the Corso there are many children and nurses; 
and many strikingly beautiful ladies whose costumes, while 
obviously owing much to Paris, are yet at the same time 
not unreminiscent of Constantinople or what you think 
would probably be worn by a smart woman of Constanti- 
nople. You have never been there? No? You must see 
these things. It is the suggestion of the East which is again 
puzzling you. Everywhere and in every phase of Hungarian 
life you will stumble on this suggestion of the East—but 
you will never seize it or define it. It is expressed in a 
very subtle manner; it is all-pervading, like the odour of 
Cairo or of Bombay, but it eludes description. 

When you have duly noted all these things, you will 
probably be weary of the Corso, and will seek refuge in 
one of the neighbouring streets—fashionable shopping 
centres. And here at once you will find something awaiting 
you that is neither elusive nor indefinable, and that is the 
stench of the Budapest drains. From a hundred outlets 
they cry their iniquities to a brazen and unsympathetic 
sky. You will have no temptation to linger in these streets 
in spite of their attractive shops. 

It is again the East which is saluting you. You find 
that it is now lunch time and that your table awaits you. 
At one end of the superb dining-room a ‘“ Zigeuner,” or 
gipsy band, renders conversation impossible in its vicinity, 
and difficult anywhere. All the same, these bands are a 
specialty of the country, and worthy of your attention. 
The musicians, playing entirely by ear, specialize in the 
plaintive and almost lugubrious wailing music of the great 
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and sad Hungarian Plain. They seek to portray its endless 
monotony, its sorrows and its joys. From the very originality 
of the music you will enjoy it on the first occasion, and 
perhaps on the second—on the third you or the band will 
be forced to leave the room—more probably you. But 
hearing it for the first time you will find it very charming, 
Oriental and quaint. It will recall to you in some vague 
ways your Omar Khayyam and your Rudyard Kipling ; 
in fact, a medley of all your reading of the East. Carried 
away by the wild plaintive melody, you will perhaps gaze 
in interest at the orchestra until you catch the eye of the 
leader. You see his answering smile, and before you can 
realize it he will have left his gipsies and be at your table 
playing into your very ear the most agonizing of Hungarian 
love songs. You will be naturally overcome with self- 
consciousness and confusion and feel that all eyes are upon 
you. But you are wrong. Nobody takes the slightest 
notice, nor do they even glance at you. It is merely an 
old Hungarian custom, too common to arouse comment. 
He will stay with you until you have offered him a glass 
of wine, and then return to his orchestra. 

As you resume your simple meal, you will feel that 
now—the bandmaster being no longer in your vicinity— 
other eyes—and not unsympathetic ones—are fixed on you. 
You will imagine, at first, you must have met the fair owners 
of these friendly eyes somewhere. In vain you search your 
memory, not a face can you recall, and yet these tastefully, 
quietly dressed, perfectly mannered ladies seem to know 
you. There is recognition—almost welecome—in their eyes. 
But do not worry, do not be disturbed, it is only the eternal 
curiosity, the ingenuous frankness of Eastern womanhood, 
ever interested in a new arrival. It is again a reminder 
that you are in the East. 

Your lunch terminated, you seek a comfortable seat in 
the crowded lounge. There a happy diversion awaits you. 
Across the lounge you catch sight of a friend in the British 
Mission talking to a large fat and bald, but genial-looking 
Hungarian. You hasten to join them, and your friend 
presents you to his companion. ‘ From Count Batherhazy,”’ 
he adds, “‘ you will learn in an hour more about Hungary 
than from any of us in a year.”’ And if you allow the Count 
to get astride his favourite hobby, you will indeed learn 
much about this odd country. He will tell you of Arpad, 
the first Magyar leader to descend on the fertile plains of 
Hungary, of his victorious advance and settlement; of 
St. Stephen, who organized and established the Magyars 
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in their newly acquired territory, and spread Christianity 
. throughout his kingdom. Stepping down the ladder of the 
centuries you will learn how the “ Golden Bull” or Magna 
Charta of Hungary was extorted from the weak King Endré 
by an outraged peasantry. Howin the reign of Bela the Fourth 
the terrible Mongol invasion wellnigh swept away in utter 
ruin the Magyar State; and how later, under Louis the 
Great, that State not only revived but attained the zenith 
of its power. You will learn of the Homeric struggles of 
John Hunyadi against the Turks; of the shattering defeat 
of Mohacs, which placed Hungary under Ottoman domina- 
tion for nigh on two hundred years, until the victory of 
John Sobieski, under the very walls of Vienna, hurled the 
enemy back for ever. How after this victory Hungary in 
her gratitude made the Magyar Crown—the sacred Crown 
of St. Stephen—hereditary in the house of Hapsburg, 
You will hear how Hungary, having thus purchased freedom 
from the Turk at the price of subjugation to the Austrians, 
spent the next two hundred years struggling to assert her 
constitutional rights, until the establishment of the Dual 
Monarchy made her again a Sovereign State. Lastly, he 
will tell you how, against her better judgment, Hungary 
joined Germany in 1914. Of her defeat and dismemberment, 
of her tragic situation to-day, shorn of two-thirds of her 
territory, one third of her population, and of her mines 
and forests! How the mutilated Hungary that remains is 
torn with political quarrels—filled with bitter memories 
and the desire of revenge. If you have been able to maintain 
a semblance of interest in this exposé, you will have made 
in Count Batherhazy a lifelong friend. For these people— 
and especially the class he represents—live ever in the 
past, and are passionately, even insensately, devoted 
to their country and to all, past or present, that 
concerns her. 

For the Western European, history is at best a dull 
affair, laboriously acquired at school or university, and 
immediately forgotten in the more pressing affairs of the 
present ; but in the East, where time is of littlé account, 
and race and family of much, the facts and events of history 
exercise an enormous influence on the national life of to-day. 
Instance the sacred character, for all Magyars, of the ‘‘ Crown 
of St. Stephen,” the venerable diadem with which for so 
many hundreds of years each constitutional Hungarian 
king has been crowned. The person of a king once invested 
with this historic crown becomes—for his Hungarian 
subjects—almost sacred, and in this extraordinary and even 
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auperstitious veneration of a time-honoured relic of antiquity 
can be found the key to most political problems of ancient 
and modern Hungary. This reverence for the past is the 
political bulwark of the Legitimists or Hapsburg party, 
to which most of the aristocracy owe allegiance. It is the 
stumbling-block of modernism in every form; and, added 
to the excesses of the Bela Kun’s Bolshevist régime, has 
made Hungary the most conservative country in the 
world. 

You will find that in Hungary there are three leading 
political parties. The Legitimists, who would restore the 
Hapsburgs at all costs; the Horthyites, or followers of the 
present Regent, and the Democratic party with all its 
shades of colour, from mild Socialism to red Communism. 
At the moment, most moderate and intelligent Hungarians 
support the wise and statesmanlike policy of the Regent ; 
the Legitimists are thoroughly discredited by the last 
abortive ‘‘ Putsch”’ in 1921; while the Democratic party 
has never been able to raise its head seriously since the 
Bolshevik administration of 1919. 

Once launched in Hungarian society, you will be passed 
from hand to hand; from family to family, with quite old- 
world hospitality, and in every house you will find only 
one topic of conversation—one dominant interest—politics. 
All are agreed that the present position of Hungary, terri- 
torially and financially, is impossible; but when it comes 
to allotting responsibility or suggesting remedies, then you 
will find wide divergence of views. Should you be invited 
(as you certainly will be) to visit the country estate of one 
of your hosts, you will find that the country life, customs, 
and manners of the, people are to-day exactly as they have 
been for hundreds of years. 

The outstanding features of the Magyar peasant are a 
sturdy independence and pride of race, which, coupled 
with a truly Eastern conservatism, render him quite 
impervious to Western influences, whether economic or 
political. Such changes as have taken place are superficial. 
The towns have felt the effects of the war, and its far-flung 
consequences, but in the great Hungarian Plain the peasant 
cultivates his land as his fathers have done for centuries, 
unchanging and unchanged as the fruitful soil which 
supports him. Politically he is entirely a Conservative, 
in religion a Roman Catholic or a Calvinist, imbued with 
@ profound respect, even veneration, for the local magnate, 
prince, count, or baron, as the case may be. 

You will notice that the life and organization of a 
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Hungarian chateau is entirely mediaeval; that the position 
of your host is less that of country proprietor than that of the 
chief of an Indian or African village of to-day. To his servants, 
coachmen, gamekeepers, villagers, tenants, he is less an 
employer or landlord than the visible representative of a 
benign Providence. To him is referred every detail of 
their daily domestic lives, and no action of any importance 
is ever undertaken without his advice. When he walks in 
his chateau grounds or in the village, he is greeted as a 
parent might be. Men, women, and children will stoop 
to kiss his hand. He is also a court of appeal against undue 
interference on the part of the agents, civil or otherwise, of 
the central government; indeed, the latter are in many 
cases only able to administer their areas because the 
peasants believe them to have the countenance and support 
of their local lord. 


And this peculiar relationship is due, you will find, to | 


the survival of the tribal instinct so strongly, so ineradicably 
established in the Magyar race. The inhabitants of each 
village form a small tribe, those of each province a larger 
tribe, and the sum total of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces forming modern Hungary constitute the Magyar 
race, which, in spite of its millennial halt, remains at heart 
the wandering, colonizing race of Arpad and his successors. 
To the extraordinary virility of this tribal idea is due the 
vigour and survival of the Magyars; their power to absorb 
subjected races; their wonderful race consciousness. 
Through it they have ever successfully resisted, and, in the 
long run, shaken off exterior control, whether political, 
ecclesiastical, or intellectual. 

In Western nations you will find class distinctions first, 
race unity second, but in Hungary race self-consciousness 
takes precedence of all class distinctions, and the Magyar 
is a Magyar first, and a noble, burgess, or peasant afterwards. 

When you return to Budapest, you will see it through 
new eyes in the light of your provincial experiences. You 
will realize that it, too, is essentially more a Magyar 
encampment than a modern city in the Western sense. 
In heart and soul it is still nomadic, and peopled by nomads, 
who, though barred by economic and geographical causes 
from further western migrations, yet retain the restless 
and wandering spirit which has ever been the dominant 
characteristic of the Magyar. 

As you pack your bags in your hotel preparatory to 
your journey westward, you will experience a pang of 
regret at leaving this strange but attractive land, this 
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childlike yet inscrutable people, who have faced every 
conceivable calamity—defeat, disruption and dismember- 
ment—with silent solidarity and cheerful courage, epitomized 
in their racial motto: “Say not that Hungary has been, 
but shall be.” 


NEWMAN Craig 


IN SEARCH OF A FOUR-ROOMED 
DWELLING 


A FEW weeks ago, a woman undertook to find a little house 
for a working-man, who, for more than a year, had been 
trying in vain to find one for himself. Practically she 
had no alternative; for a house must be found, that she 
felt strongly ; and the man was manifestly at the end of 


his tether: go on with the search he could not. 

He was an ex-soldier, one who had joined up as soon as 
the war began ; and he had never quite thrown off the effects | 
of a fever attack he had had while in Mesopotamia. To 
make matters worse, he had lost all hope, was deep dow | 


in the slough of despond. Little wonder either; for, | 


tramping round night by night, after a hard day’s work, 
always seeking, never finding, is at best a heart-breaking 
business. And he had a mother partially, and an invalid 
sister entirely, dependent on him for their daily bread. It 
was on their account, indeed, much more than on his own, 
that he was worrying himself so woefully because he could 
not find a house. For, until one was found, there was 
nothing but misery for them, he knew. 

They were decent, peace-loving folk, all the three; and, 
after living together for years in a comfortable little cottage, 
they had been told to turn out; and they had turned out, 
for they knew nothing of the law that says tenants may 
stay on even when told to go. And the only refuge they 
had secured, in spite of all their efforts to secure a better, 
was one in which there was neither decency, nor peace; 
one in which, for such folk as them, life was a burden. 
And there they were, as wretched as wretched could be, 
when the woman came across them and volunteered to 
find for them a suitable dwelling. That she did the more 
readily, as she had just promised to find a little house or 
flat for a mother and daughter who, although—or perhaps 
because—they did not belong to the working classes, could 
not afford either to buy one, or to pay a high rent. And 
the chances were, she felt sure, being an optimist by instinct 
and without experience in house-seeking, that she would 
meet with something that would do for them, while looking 
for the cottage. Still the first thing to be done, she 
decided, was to find the cottage. 

That the cottage would soon be found she had never 8 
doubt, the day she started work as a seeker ; for the would: 
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be tenants were very modest in their requirements, and - 
they were also well able to pay a fair rent. They would 
be quite content with a four-roomed dwelling, they assured 
her, or even with a three-roomed, if it had a little scullery 
attached; and for that they would gladly give 12s. 6d. 
a week, or even 15s., if need be. And 12s. 6d. a week means 
£32 10s. a year, while 15s. means £39; and that seemed to 
her a high rent to offer for a four-roomed dwelling, especially 
as the dwelling might be anywhere in the town. For 
the man said he did not care a bit how far he had to walk 
to his work, if only they could have a quiet little home 
all “of their own.” Thus she was not tied to any one 
district in her search, she had the whole town to pick and 
choose from; and it is a large town, one in which there 
are thousands of houses. And on certain of these houses, 
as she was glad to remember, the man as an ex-soldier had 
a special claim. For they were built by the municipality, 
with money raised by rates and taxes, and for the express 
purpose of insuring that they who had saved England by 
their fighting should be well housed when the fighting 
was done. She therefore began her search by paying a 
visit to the town’s housing department. 

The official in charge was most courteous, very kindly, 
too: he listened with manifest sympathy as she told him 
of the pitiable conditions under which the man, with his 
mother and sister, were living. When she begged, however, 
that one of the soldiers’ dwellings might be allotted to them, 
he replied that that was impossible, as those dwellings 
were reserved exclusively for ex-soldiers who had children. 
And her client had no children, only an invalid sister and 
a mother who was too old to work. Besides, even, if he 
had children there would still be no hope of a dwelling for 
him, the official assured her. For not only was there already 
a tenant installed in each one of them, but more than a 
thousand would-be tenants, all ex-service men with children, 
had entered their names on the municipality’s waiting- 
list. And, there were only some 160 dwellings all counted. 

“Only 160!” the seeker cried in dismay. ‘‘ Then surely 
the town is building some more ?” 

‘No, not one,” he replied, and very emphatically. 

The municipality had decided not to build any more 
houses either for ex-soldiers or anyone else, she was given 
to understand. There never had been any question of their 
building working-class houses excepting for the soldiers ; 
and there never could be. To build them, indeed, the 
official explained, would be contrary not only to economy, 
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but to common sense. For the more they built the more 
working-class people would flock into the town; and it 
was better for the town, better, too, for those people them- 
selves, that they should stay away. 

The town regards itself, evidently, as the special pre- 
serve of the leisured classes. It is, therefore, not unnaturally 
perhaps, inclined to look upon the working-class folk in 
its midst as intruders, if not as trespassers; and it frames 
its policy accordingly. So, at least, it seemed to the seeker; 
and that, she thought, smacked too strongly of far-back 
ages to be quite safe in this our day. Still her business 
was to find a cottage, not to cavil at policies; and that 
town’s policy being what it was, there was, of course, no 
hope of help from its housing department in her search. 
She therefore went on her way, wondering, as she did so, 
what had become of all the rate and tax money supplied 
to that department wherewith to provide housing. Surely 
it could not all have been spent on the 160 soldiers’ dwellings ? 
If it had, each dwelling must have cost between eleven 
and twelve hundred pounds; and that she held to be 
incredible. For they are no better than artisans’ dwellings ; 
and land, in the district where they are, was cheap when 
they were built. Moreover, as she chanced to know, an 
outside builder had offered to build, for £700 each, as many 
such dwellings as the town chose to pay for, to build them 
solidly and well, too. Still it was not for her, a mere 
sojourner, to cavil even at the way the town chose to spend 
its money. 

The houses built by the municipality being barred to her 
ex-soldier client, and quite fairly, as she admits, she deter- 
mined to try to secure for him one of the subsidized houses, 
i.e. those built by private persons with the help of the State. 
That could hardly be a difficult task, she thought, as in that 
town the name of the subsidized houses is legion. For a 
land-buying, brick-buying rush had set in there as soon 
as it was known that the Government had decided to in- 
crease the amount of their subsidies, and present to every 
builder £260 for every house he chose to build, provided 
its flooring was between 920 and 1,400 square feet; provided, 
too, that he had made a commitment for it, i.e. had begun 
to build it, before August 25, 1921; and had finished it by 
June 23, 1922. By the first of that August, indeed, it 
had come to a regular fight as to who could secure most 
bits of land and fix in them a few bricks. And no wonder ; 
as each bit with its bricks meant for the builder who secured 
it a free gift of £260. For every such bit ranked as a com- 
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mitment; and the more commitments he could make before 
August 25th, the more £260 grants he would receive, if 
he had houses built on them by the following June. The 
result was, of course, when that August day came round, 
whole districts were dotted about with commitments—one 
builder had made 400; and, by the following June, on 
every commitment was a house that had cost the tax-payer 
£260. 

It was to one of the districts where subsidized houses 
most abound that the seeker turned her steps, when she 
left the housing department. For she took it for granted 
that, as the State had helped to pay for the building of 
the houses there, the State would see to it that they were 
little houses, cottages, in fact. It was for her, therefore, 
a shock, as well as a sore disappointment, to find that they 
were all of the spick-and-span villa type: there was not 
a single working-class dwelling among them. Still, she 
did not lose heart; for, although ornate, they were not 
very large, and as they were subsidized houses, they might 
be cheap, she thought, cheap enough for the widow and 
daughter, if not for the working-man. She therefore sought 
out the owner of the smallest of the unoccupied houses, 
and asked him what the rent of it was. 

“Rent ?”’ the owner, who was also the builder, exclaimed. 
“The house is not to let, it is for sale. Did you not see the 
notice board ? I always sell the houses I build. It pays 
me better than letting them.” 

“But I was told that this was one of the houses the 
Government helped to build.” 

“So it is, of course. So are all these houses.” 

‘““But does that not make a difference?’ the seeker 
inquired. 

“No. Why should it?” The man seemed surprised 
at the implied suggestion. 

The house was one of three standing side by side; 
and they were all subsidized houses, he went on to explain. 
He had received £780 from the Government towards the 
cost of building them. In one of them he was living himself, 
he said. He had built it, in fact, to live in. Another he 
had sold for £1,600; and for the third he would certainly 
not take less. Nor would he take any rent, no matter how 
high. He had already been offered again and again a rent 
of £130 a year, and he had refused it. The house must 
be sold and for £1,600 at least. 

“But the people for whom the subsidized houses were 
built cannot give £1,600,” she reminded him. “ They 
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haven’t it. It would be absurd to expect them to 
have it.” 

‘These houses were built for people who have £1,600; 
and people who haven’t must go without them,” was the 
drift of their owner’s reply. 

Evidently no help was to be had from him. She there- 
fore again went on her way, feeling this time sorely depressed 
and still more sorely puzzled. For, let her cudgel her 
brain as she would, she could not understand why a 
prosperous builder should be given, at the expense of the 
tax-payers, £260 towards the cost of building a house for 
himself to live in. Nor could she even understand why he 
should be given £260 towards the cost of building a house 
for anyone to live in who had £1,600 wherewith to pay 
for it.* 

The granting, or not granting, of building subsidies is, 
as she knew, a complex subject, one with far too many 
pros and cons for her to grapple with. Still, let economic 
laws say what they will, of this she is sure: if subsidies 
must be granted, they ought to be granted, not for the 
building of houses for people able to put down £1,600 for 
them; but for the building of houses in which working 
men and women can afford to live, even though they had 
half-a-dozen children. Moreover, subsidized houses, when 
built, ought to be let, not to be sold; of that she is still 
more sure, as otherwise they are beyond the reach of those 
who need them most and best deserve to have them— 
ex-soldiers, men with large families, women whose incomes 
have dwindled owing to the war. 

In all classes alike there are many such people, in this 
our day; and many of them, although able to pay a fair 
rent, might just as well try to set the Thames on fire as 
to raise £1,600, or even £60, wherewith to buy one. It 
is not those who threw down work and went off to the war 
who have now most money to invest ; but those who stayed 
at home and earned high wages; not they on whom the 
war entailed sacrifices; but they for whom it was a source 
of profit. And it is, of course, only those who have money 
to invest who can buy houses; and many of them are 
aliens. Thus to subsidize the building of houses which, 
when built, are put up for sale, is, as a rule, to help to provide 
homes for those—even the aliens among them—who are 
the richer thanks to the war, while leaving homeless those 

* General Housing Memorandum No. 25. Grants to private persons: 


“*(b) No conditions are imposed as to the price or rent at which a house may 
be sold or let after it has been built.” 
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who are, thanks to it, the poorer. So, at least, it seemed to 
the seeker; and she dubbed the whole proceeding topsy- 
turvyish, as well as iniquitous. 

She wandered about day after day, in the districts where 
there are most subsidized houses; and wherever she went 
she found the same state of things: what empty houses 
there were, were all to be sold. And the cheapest, a pretty 
little bungalow, was £900; while most of them were dearer, 
£1,800 or even more being asked for some. That, although 
the cost of building had fallen considerably before they 
were built. From first to last she never once found a sub- 
sidized house that was to be let; never but once a subsidized 
house in which a working-class family was living; and 
that family consisted of a man, his wife and two unmarried 
sons, who were earning high wages. It was only just 
now and then that she found one in which there were children. 

So far as she could judge, all who were living in those 
houses were more or less well-to-do, builders, retired traders, 
for the most part, and of the sort that are sure of a good 
dinner every day. About some of them, indeed, there 
was such a cheery, comfortable air, that it would have 
been a real pleasure to her to see them, could she have put 
the thought out of her head, that they, those prosperous 
folk, were living in houses for the building of which even 
the poorest of tax-payers had helped to pay. And many 
tax-payers are very poor now; for there are indirect taxes 


| as well as direct ; and many of the poorest have not even 


a tenement in which to live. In their being forced to help 
to build houses for the well-to-do, she could see neither 
thyme nor reason, only rank injustice, stupid injustice, 
too, because of the kind that never fails to stir up strife 
sooner or later, and set class against class. That was all 
she could see; but then, perhaps, her eyes were holden ; 
for, by the time she took leave of the subsidized houses, 
she was sorely tired, weary to death of tramping round, 
seeking and not finding. So tired was she, indeed, that she 
had begun to rail against all housing authorities, especially 
those enthroned at Whitehall, and to wish fervently for 
their “* painless extinction.” 

Meanwhile she continued her search; for she was still 
bent on finding the cottage, the little house, too, for the 
widow and daughter. She wandered up and down every 
street in the humbler quarters of the town, in the hope 
of seeing a ‘“*To Let” in one of the windows. She did 
see quite a fair number of ‘“‘To Lets’’; but every “To Let” 
was followed by the word “furnished.” And both her 
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clients had furniture which they could ill afford to pay 
fer storing; and neither could afford to pay the rent of 
a furnished house. For rents are high in that town: and 
the smaller the house, if furnished, the higher its rent it 
seemed to her. Even for little bungalows she was asked 
three and four guineas a week. 

Having tried and failed to find anything in the town 
that would even “just do,” she went off to its surrounding 
districts; and there she came across a number of little 
houses, although none that were marked ‘To Let.” In 
one district, however, several working-class houses were 
being built, and two of them were nearly finished. And 
very nice little places they were, so nice that she decided 
forthwith one of the two must be secured, even though a 
higher rent than 15s. a week must be given. And a higher 
would have to be given, she felt fairly sure, as there were 
six little rooms in each house. 

She went with all haste in search of the builder. He 
was quite willing to undertake to have the house ready within 
a month, providing she would undertake to have someone 
ready then to give him £650 for it. The house was to 
be sold: he quite scoffed, indeed, at the idea of letting it. 

He was the only builder in the town who was building 
working-class houses, he said. He had begun to build them 
in the subsidy-granting days, and had received £260 each 
from the Government for those that he had managed to 
finish by June 23rd. And every house he had built he 
had sold for £650. A very low price, too, he maintained, 
for a six-roomed house. Low though it might be, it was 
of course too high for the seeker’s clients. For any price 
is too high for those who have no money to invest. 

Evidently it had never occurred to that builder that 
houses with fewer rooms than six could be built. Nor 
had it occurred to any of the other builders she met with 
in the course of her search. For they all looked at her in 
surprise when she asked why no four-roomed houses were 
being built. That it would pay to build such houses some 
of them admitted; but the thing could not be done. Of 
that they all seemed sure. Even if they wished to build 
them, they could not, they maintained; there were too 
many difficulties in the way. And one of them very kindly 
undertook to try to make her understand wherein the 
difficulties lay. 

“It’s this way you see,” he began. “If one buys a 
bit of land here, one’s tied down hand and foot as to what 
sort of a house one builds on it, and how much one spends on 
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the building. We've first-class bits of land here, and second- 
class bits, and so on. And on a first-class bit, a first-class 
house must be built ; on a second-class, a second-class house. 
The town won’t have any mixing; and it is right. But 
a four-roomed house wouldn’t be a house of any class ; 
it would be only a cottage or dwelling; and there are no 
bits of land here for cottages. I don’t know of one. Besides, 
even if I did, it would be all of no use. If I sent in plans 
for a four-roomed dwelling, do you suppose the town would 
passthem ? Idoubtit. I’m pretty sure, indeed, it wouldn’t. 
Dwellings are not attractive; and the town aims at being 
attractive. What it wants us to build is pretty villas, 
bungalows. Its ready enough to pass plans for them.” 

He ended by recommending her strongly to give up 
her search. “Its all of no use,” he argued. “‘ You can’t 
find what isn’t there. You are just wearing out shoe 
leather.” 

Let her try as she would she could not shut her eyes to 
the fact that the old builder was wise in his generation. 
Still, as she was very loath to give up her search, she decided 
to make another venture, and turned her attention to house 
agents. She went from office to office, and wherever she 
went she heard the same tale: not one of the agents had 
on his list an unfurnished house to let, while they all had 
plenty of houses for sale. If she wished to have a house, 
she would have to buy one, they told her, each in turn. 
As for a cottage, there was not one even to be bought. 

“There has always been a scarcity of working-class 
houses here, and now there is a dearth,” one agent informed 
her. “Cottages never come into the market. There are 
fifty applicants waiting round for every one that falls 
vacant.” 

“Then surely more cottages ought to be built?” the 
seeker remarked. 

“Yes, of course; but more won’t be built,” the agent 
replied. ‘‘For that there are too many rules and regulations 
in force. The fact is the town does not wish to have cottages 
built. It is only poor people who live in cottages; and 
its policy is to encourage the rich to settle here, and the poor 
to go away. And a very satisfactory policy it is, so far 
as rate-payers are concerned.” 

So the rate-payers of the richer sort evidently think ; 
for some of them had, from the first, been impressing on 
the seeker that, if she really wished to help the ex-soldier 
and his women folk, the best thing she could do was to 
persuade them to leave the town. She has, however, always 
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turned a deaf ear to their suggestion ; and she is still going 
on with her search. 


* * * 1 


As things are in that town, so are they more or less 
in many another. Less rather than more, perhaps, in most 
towns. Still in almost every town now, there are men and 
women tramping round seeking houses to be let, and finding 
only houses to be sold; seeking little cottages and finding 
only villa residences. And all because of a blunder! All 
because Parliament, when voting money wherewith to 
subsidize the building of houses, forgot, it seems, to insist 
that the houses built should be of a sort in which the average 
working-man or woman with children can afford to live; 
forgot, too, to take precautions against the said houses 
being turned into a special preserve for those who can afford 
to buy them. Had the members realized that a nine- 
roomed house could be built on a flooring of 1,400 square feet, 
they would certainly have insisted that the flooring of the 
subsidized houses should be nearer 400 square feet that 1,400. 
Never would they wittingly have voted money to provide 
homes for prosperous builders and traders, while working- 
men and women, ex-soldiers, soldiers’ widows, seamstresses, 
and other needy folk were being forced to betake them- 
selves to the Union, because they could find no other shelter, 
even though they had in their pockets money wherewith 
to pay rent. 

Now, when blunders are made they must be atoned for. 
The late Parliament having connived at the spending of many 
millions on helping to provide villas and bungalows for those 
who could well atford to provide them for themselves, the 
very least the new Parliament can in fairness do is to see to it 
that measures are taken at once to provide cottages, tene- 
ments, shelters of some sort or other, for those who, unless 
help be given, must live in misery, not knowing from day 
to day where to lay their heads. Surely the time is come, 
when municipal authorities, as all other authorities, must 
wake up to the fact that to stand aside with folded hands 
while working-men and women are clamouring vainly for 
cottages in which to live is to pave the way for civil 
strife. Why, Lenin, in his prime, could hardly have devised 
a method better fitted to make for envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness, to say nothing of sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, and rebellion. 
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“THE EDGE OF NIGHT” 


In Shropshire we do not speak of dusk, but the “edge 
of night,”’ and likewise not of dawn, but of the “edge of day.” 
It is in these twilight watches that you can see a great deal 
of wild life upon the prowl, when the different creatures 
are leaving and returning to their holes and sleeping-places. 
One evening recently, just as the light was beginning to 
fail, I took up a position near a badger’s earth. It had been 
a lovely day, and now all was very still. Not a leaf stirred 
upon the trees, and in the calm, sound carried far and with 
peculiar clearness. It was just the night to hear what 
the wild creatures of the woods were doing, though it would 
be difficult to see much under the heavy shadows of the 
trees. However, I settled down to wait and watch, with 
eyes glued to the mouth of the badger’s “ sett,”” which was 
but five yards away. If only I could catch a glimpse of one 
I should be happy, for of all wild animals badgers are the 
most elusive. Leaving their stronghold at dark, and 
returning to it at dawn, they are seldom seen even by those 
who watch for them. 

The entrance I was watching showed as a yawning, 
black hole in the bank. In front of it was a heap of soil, 
the result of much scraping and scratching underground. 
Beaten paths, polished by much usage, led to and from it, 
and across to another entrance further down the bank. 
All around were signs of nightly activity, the undergrowth 
was broken and trampled, there was litter lying about, 
bracken that had been dropped when the badgers were 
trying to draw it in for bedding, and beneath a fir tree 
was a bare, polished space—was it where they sat and 
viewed the night before setting out on their travels ? 

All this could be seen from where I stood, which was 
in a slight hollow, and off the regularly used tracks. I 
was prepared for a long vigil, during which I should have 
to keep quite still. As long as you remain motionless 
wild animals take no notice of you, but the slightest move- 
ment alarms them at once, and when the midges proceed to 
enjoy themselves at your expense, it is not so easy to remain 
quite still! 

For a little while all was quiet, then a rabbit hopped by, 
rustling over the crisp, dry leaves that carpeted the ground, 
and passed unconscious of my presence. Then a mouse 
rustled, and went on rustling at my very feet. Other mice 
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ran about; indeed, it was surprising the life that stirred 
among the undergrowth, so that it was almost uncanny 
listening to the tiny, pattering, unseenfeet. Butthe creatures 
of the day were yet about, a jay chuckled, the rooks’ harsh 
voices filled the air as they passed overhead, flying at a 
height, on their way home to the great rookery on the 
Severn banks. Looking up, I could see them through the 
black filagree of branches as a stream of dark specks drifting 
across the reddened sky. Up and down their line went 
the murmur of their cawing, interspersed with that of jack- 
daws, of which there were many in the throng. While the 
“clanging rookery’’’ was wending its way over, the cock 
pheasants were going up to roost, crying “cock up! cock 
up!” on different sides. An owl hooted long and loud, 
the jay chuckled again, a blackbird shrieked as it went off 
to find a comfortable place for the night, and another owl 
called “‘ ker-wick! ker-wick!” 

The night world was rapidly awaking, but the hole before 
me was as still as the grave. The dusk was deepening 
rapidly, and the further entrance was quite invisible. 
Indeed, one could not even see anything in the shadows 
beneath the trees, so deep and gloomy had these become; 
however, the mouth of the nearer hole still showed as acircle 
of inky blackness against the bare, grey earth around it. 
Every moment I hoped to see the dark ring broken by a 
striped, white face, but the minutes fled on leaden wings 
and nothing appeared. It got darker and darker, one thing 
after another faded away, until all I could see was a few 
ghostly tree trunks and the light soil by the near hole. 
Meantime the mice kept up their eerie noises, wee patterings 
and rustlings, now here, now there; a distant dog barked ; 
a cow lowed; from a meadow somewhat nearer came the 
sound of cart-horses grazing, their heavy shoes clicking as 
they moved: and the midges continued to bite with vigour. 

Suddenly there was a rustle, a decided rustle, under the 
trees—was a badger out? Yes, for some animal of size 
was moving about! I could hear it scraping and scratching, 
and then rustling over the leaves, but far away in the distance 
a gate banged, and it stopped. For some minutes all was 
silent, then I heard it again, evidently on the top of the 
bank. There was further scraping and scratching, after 
which the animal came back. At the same instant I heard 
a movement on my right, by the foot of a big larch, and turn- 
ing my head I discerned the grey shape of a badger at its 
foot. I could see the shape of it and the white stripes 
down its face quite plainly, the spot being fairly well lit. 
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The badger was scratching in the soil at the base of the 
tree. The other was still rustling on my left, so there were 
at least two out. The right-hand one now turned down 
the bank into the fern, where it continued to poke about, 
at the same time working towards me. It was much less 
dark here than elsewhere, and I could see that it was not 
a large badger, but possibly it was a full-grown cub of the 
year. It came on until within a yard and a half of me, 
and I began to wonder if it would walk into me; however, 
it turned back, went off up the bank, and, I think, went 
into the hole, but if so it must have come out again im- 
mediately. The other badger, though not making much 
noise, had been pattering about all the while, quite close, 
but invisible in the darkness, and now its rustling ceased. 
Looking up to where a badger path went along the top of 
the bank, and which from my lowly position atits foot meant 
that the path was against the sky line, so that trees, ferns, 
and briers were silhouetted against a pallid background of 
sky from which the sunset glow had already faded, I saw 
two moving shadows pass. A patch of sky with a gleaming 
star was suddenly blotted out ‘by a black form which, 
travelling at the rapid amble of a badger, trotted forward, 
passing as silently as a shadow on a screen, and vanished. 


| The rapidity and uncanny silence with which it moved was 


astonishing. Hardly had it gone than another ambled 
along, passing also without a sound, but in a few moments 
this came back again, returned to the sett and began to 
scuffle about. For some time it went on scraping and 
scratching, but the impenetrable darkness hid it, and I 
could only guess that it must be gathering bedding and 
drawing it into the earth. 

It was now two hours since I began my watch, the 
“edge of night” had long since faded into the gloom of 
a moonless night, and, though I might hear a little, it would 
be impossible a see any more, so I turned to go. As I moved 
my cramped limbs the remaining badger dashed into its 
hole, at least that is what its sudden rush in the darkness 
sounded like, no doubt greatly surprised at my materializa- 
tion so close to it, for most certainly neither of them had 
— my presence, even when within a yard or two 
of me. 

As I stumbled through the bracken and made my way 
out of the covert, I heard the badger that had gone off 
give a scream, that weird cry which is the most startling sound 
you can hear in the countryside. A blood-curdling shriek 
that echoes through the darkness until it seems incredible 
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that it can be produced by any mere anithal, so distressfyl 
and heart-rending does it sound. There is some disput 
as to when badgers mate, whether in the spring or autumn, 
but as you only hear them scream in September, October, 
and the early part of November, I believe this is their mating 
time, and that the scream is their mating call. The one 
in question shrieked perhaps seven or eight times, and | 
am sure that anyone who had heard it, not knowing what 
it was, would have been convinced that murder was being 
done somewhere in the gloom. After a pause it again gave 
tongue, shrieking at intervals as it journeyed on, and | 
was thereby enabled to guess its course, and the rapidity 
with which it was travelling. I do not think it is generally 
realized how fast badgers can go, nor the distances that 
they cover on their nightly rounds, but undoubtedly they 
cover a wide area round their home. 

The silence with which they move is certainly extra 
ordinary, and I had it impressed upon me when [ again 
kept watch by the sett a few evenings later. The long 
minutes crept by and no badgers were to be seen or heard, 
I got more and more hopeless and was just coming to the 
conclusion that they were not coming out at all, when | 
heard a slight rustle on my right. There, at the foot of 
the larch already mentioned, was my friend! That badger 
must have left the earth and gone by me without my seeing 
or hearing it, yet it was one of those evenings when a pin 
dropping would have made you jump. It came quite close 
to me, and then vanished among the undergrowth, but 
where or how it went I could not tell. 

Thinking that I might be able to see more at dawn, 
I also tried what a visit to the earth in the early morning 
would reveal. It was four o’clock by Greenwich time 
when I went forth, no hint of coming day being yet visible 
in the eartern sky. True there was a faint red glow on one 
part of the horizon, but it merely indicated a far-off blast- 
furnace in the distant Black Country and reminded one 
of the unresting toil of that hive of industry. Here all 
was peace, an owl hooted in the wood, the breeze stirred 
the trees that were etched in feathery blackness against 
the sky, and a rabbit raced homewards over the wet grass, 
seen as a shadowy shape fleeing through the shadows, 80 
that it would have passed unnoticed had it not been for its 
bobbing, white tail. Dimly some cattle showed up, dark 
shapes magnified in the gloom until they loomed up like 
giants, and more rabbits fled as I moved onwards. Mean- 
time a faint pearly tint suggests that the sky is growing 
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lighter to the north-east, while at the same time a cock 
crows brazenly at a farmhouse. As if in answer to his 
clamour, a brown owl hoots long and loudly, and another 
and yet another reply, until wood and dingle echo with 
it. Other cocks crow, proclaiming that the dawn is coming, 
and I hasten onwards, afraid of being too late, but pause 
suddenly with a startled intake of breath—‘‘ What was 
that ?”” Down the hedge-side something has passed, a 
grey shape that ambled along and has vanished into the 
wood. I could not see clearly enough to swear that it was 
a badger, but feel confident it could be nothing else. This 
makes me hurry yet more, for if it was a badger, it was 
on its way home—I have not much time to lose. The deep 
purple of the sky is fading rapidly through indigo to a greeny 
blue, against which some fleecy clouds are flushing faintly 
pink; in fact, the “edge of day” will soon be here. Having 
pushed my way through the covert fence, I creep quietly 
down to the sett, as quietly as possible thatis, for beneath the 
heavy foliage of the trees it is very dark and one can hardly 
see where one is going. The gloom is indeed almost impene- 
trable, and were it not that I know every inch of the 
ground it would be impossible to find the way. However, 
every stick is familar, and I creep forward until a certain 
tree is reached, by which I crouch down and slip into sitting 
position with my back against the trunk. With straining 
eyes I peer into the gloom. Little can be seen, the stem of 
a young ash shows up in the dark, and the mound of soil 
before the entrance to the earth is just discernible. So, 
waiting and watching, the moments creep past, while owls 
hoot, and cocks crow in the distant farmsteads. Meantime 
the objects beneath the trees grow a little more visible, 
and with the coming of dawn the breeze dies almost away. 
Every now and again the faintest ripple of air passes through 
the branches and makes the leaves rustle, but is it this 
alone which causes queer, uncanny little sounds in the dark 
depths of the thickets ? At every rustle, at each indefinite 
sound, I stare in the direction from which it seems to come, 
stare, and stare in vain. Gazing thus into gloomy shadowy 
places, it is wonderful what you think you can see, but 
the most that I actually make out is a rabbit, hopping 
along until so near I can almost touch it, when suddenly 
aware of something strange it gives a thump of its heels 
and bolts for dear life. Every second the light grows 
stronger and more detail appears in the scene. It is like 


-| Watching the development of a photograph, detail after 
detail comes up, a picture of tall trees, green bushes, and 
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bracken appears, with the badgers’ hole and its mound of 
earth in the foreground. But even yet this not too clear, 
there are still deep and gloomy shadows, and the light that 


struggles through the trees is wan and feeble. It is cold, | 


too, in the dawn, and with a shiver and a stifled yawn I 
reflect on the folly of leaving a comfortable bed at this 
unearthly hour of the morning—but what is that? A 
weird, melancholy howl rings through the trees, and, though 
I am instantly aware that it is only a badger crying upon 
its way home, it startles me into full alertness. It is twice 
repeated, coming, so far as it is possible to judge, from a 


pathway about fifty yards off. With anxious eyes I watch | 


the earth, which is now fairly visible, but nothing appears. 
A robin begins to chirp and twitter, a squirrel races along 


a branch, springs to another, and makes a noise that seems | 


vulgarly rowdy when all is so still; then a dull murmuring 
begins, which swells to a subdued roar, like a far-off 
sea thundering on a rocky shore. It is the voices of the 
rooks, now awaking in their great rookery by the Severn. 
Their countless caws are blended by distance into an unceas- 
ing, moaning murmur. 

Every instant more creatures awake, two more robins 
have come down from roost and are singing lustily, being 
the only birds that can raise a song at this time of year, 
and the squirrel comes back, dashing along overhead in 
his noisy way. It is now so light that one can see his coat 
glimmer like red-gold against the tree trunk up which he 
runs, and see, moreover, that he bears a nut in his mouth. 
The squirrel is an early forager, rising much earlier than 
many woodland creatures, some of which do not come 
out until the sun is well above the horizon. Then an owl 


hoots long and thrillingly, a wood-pigeon coos softly, and | 


the sharp, chattering shriek of an awakening blackbird cuts 
across them both. The “edge of day” is passing, it is 
almost day, most of the lovers of sunlight are beginning 
to stir, but as yet many night creatures remain abroad— 
are the badgers among them? Not a sign have I seen, 


yet those screams told that one, if not more, was neat. | 


Can they have slipped in unseen and unheard? The 
minutes pass and no answer is given to my query. The 
light is now quite strong, all the details of the earth and its 
surroundings can be seen, and there is no other sett within 


a mile and a half, so if they have not already eluded me | 


they cannot slip in now. I settle down to wait yet longer, 
to ‘‘ wait and see,” which is what the watcher of wild life 
must ever be doing. By now many creatures are on the 
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move, blackbirds shriek on several sides as they fly out from 
roost, a jay chatters, and a second gurgles in reply (it is 
astonishing how varied are the sounds that a jay can make, 
it mimics all sorts of birds, and has its own calls as well) 
a sheep-dog barks at the farm, a cock pheasant crows and 
crows yet again, two or three more likewise “ greet the 
morn,” and the dull roar from the distant rookery swells 
and gains intensity. A tapping overhead draws attention 
to a woodpecker. Looking up, one sees through the lattices 
work of branches the sky gleaming in crimson and gold, 
for the rising sun is gilding the heavens, and its light 
catches the bobbing head of the woodpecker that taps so 
busily. It is a great spotted woodpecker busily searching 
for its breakfast, but evidently the quest is not a fruitful 
one, for it flies off with its peculiar undulating flight, when 
my eyes come back to earth, being caught as they do so by 
amovingform. Nottenyardsoffisafox. Heis quite uncon- 
scious of my presence. He is sniffing something among 
the fern, then turns from it, and gives me a better view. 
He is a rather dark fox, with a fine thick but tagless brush 
(the white tag on the end of a fox’s brush is no indication 
of sex, some vixens have fine tags, some dog-foxes none; 
it was size which made me think this was a dog-fox) which he 
carries at a jaunty angle that suggests he is full of conceit 
with himself. No doubt he dined well last night, and is 
now off to some comfortable spot in which to curl up and 
dream of his night’s adventures. He pokes about among 
the undergrowth, in a sort of casual, mildly interested way, 
sniffing here, and sniffing there, stepping over the leaves as 
daintily and fastidiously as a cat, and then, his investigation 
finished, trots off at that leisurely gait which is the most 


' deceiving of paces. The blackbirds, those tell-tales of the 


bird world, shriek at him as he goes, and by their clamour 
betray his course through the wood. Long after he has 
vanished from sight I can guess his course by their outcry. 
He goes by a certain ancient yew tree, down the steep bank, 
to where thick, green briers and blackthorn make an impene- 


. |] trable thicket. Somewhere in the heart of it he will have 


his lair. 

A tawny owl comes swinging through the trees on his 
silent wings, and floats by towards that same yew. He, 
too, is off to his sleeping-place for the day, and the noisy 


| blackbirds again raise a clamour of shrieking abuse. The 


night creatures are disappearing, the day is here, and rising 
to my feet I abandon the watch, for it is evident that the 
badgers have beaten me. They must have slipped in somehow 
or other. 
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As I trudge home across the dew-sodden meadows, 
the rooks pour by overhead in a noisy, cheerful, clamorous 
throng, and the last creature of the night, a belated rabbit, 
races home at top speed. 

Now, by way of conclusion, a word of practical advice 
to any one who may be fired with an ambition to watch 
for badgers and foxes at the “‘ edge of night ” or the “ edge 
of day,” and that is, put on a good thick coat and strong 
boots. The dew-soaked grass that one has to walk through 
will penetrate the stoutest leather more effectually than 
if one waded in a pool; and cold, wet feet do not add to the 
pleasure of an early-morning adventure. A  wind-proof 
coat is advised, because long waits, whether at dusk or dawn, 
are a chilly business, and if your teeth are chattering with 
cold it is difficult to possess your soul with that patience 
which is so essential for success at this “ wait and see” 
game. Patience, indeed, is the one thing which you must 
have if you are to see anything of wild life, but if you have 
a sufficient stock of it, it is extraordinary how much you 
will see by merely standing still and waiting. 


FRANCES Pitt 


HOW SWEDEN FACES THE ENEMY* 


Even the most timid of animals has the instinct to face 
its enemies, well knowing that that is the surest way to 
repel and often to prevent attack. For instance, a cat’s 
weapons of offence and defence cannot be compared with 
those of a dog, but it is a brave dog that will attack a 
cat at bay. 

Man, however, has allowed the development of his mind 
to atrophy his instincts, to such an extent that he has 
inculcated in himself a tendency to believe that danger 
cannot be imminent or even real, as long as its existence is 
strenuously ignored; and no race of mankind is as obstin- 
ate in its pathetic devotion to this belief as the British. 

Every man of full age knows that there exists a very 
real and terrible danger that is generically described as 
“Venereal Disease’; no decently constituted person likes 
to talk about it, and it is doubtful whether a writer could 
adopt a less attractive subject for an article; the only 
forgivable motive is that which has impelled the present 
writer to deal with the matter in these pages—his appre- 
ciation of the reality of the danger. When, as in the 
present instance, that appreciation is reinforced by know- 
ledge that the method by which another country has 
successfully combated that danger might be adopted in 
England with equal ease and success, the indication of 
that method becomes a positive and insistent duty. 

The majority of stay-at-home Englishmen cherish an 
insular notion that Continental cities are, practically with- 
out exception, vast centres of immoral gaiety and vicious 
degradation, a notion that is, in all probability, the out- 
come of the fact that most of the Continental nations 
realize and act up to their realization that, just as one 
cannot transform a bicycle into a limousine by the simple 
means of christening it “ Rolls Royce,” so is it equally 
impossible to change a fact into a myth by merely denying 
its existence. One need only to take an evening stroll 
through the West End of London, or the corresponding 
centre of any city or town in England, to be compelled to 
recognize that, no matter how obstinately politeness or 
national custom may call for denial, the pursuit of vice 
does exist. 

Having perforce conceded that point, a continuation 
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of the policy of the ostrich could only be permissible if 
it were found that that policy resulted in a diminution of 
the evils caused by that which we deny. In view of the 
fact, however, as the most casual reference to the books 
of any clinic will prove, that cases of venereal disease in 
its various forms are monthly—almost daily—on the increase 
in England, that policy becomes not only unpermissible 
but imbecile. An even stronger adjective of condemnation 
must be applied to a nation that still adheres to that 
imbecile policy, in face of the definite fact that another 
country has conceived and developed a method by means 
of which the evil has been practically stamped out in less 
than half a decade. 

Five years ago, venereal disease was as rife in Sweden 
as in any other country in the world; to-day cases are 
few and far between, and every individual case auto- 
matically comes under close care and observation from 
the very first moment of its manifestation. We in England 
know, in spite of our determination to pretend to the 
contrary, that our method of dealing with the menace 
is a conspicuous failure; the Swedish method, on the 
contrary, is a proven success, and in that success lies my 
justification for this attempt to outline the wonderful 
organization by the aid of which Swedes have faced and 
conquered the enemy. 

The Swedish Government, then, having realized that 
venereal disease exists, that it is harmful, and that it 
would be to the advantage of Sweden to eradicate it, 
also decided that the best way to combat a fire is to 
extinguish not only the flames, but to look upon even the 
tiniest sparks as potential conflagrations, and to treat 
them with equal ruthlessness. I must pause here to admit 
that in England also we have gone so far as to appoint 
clinics for the treatment of specific cases, but that is the 
full extent to which we have advanced. The Swedes, 
however, recognized also that every flame and every spark 
must have had its genesis, and so they devoted their 
attention, not only to the extinction of the actual flames 
and sparks that came to their knowledge, but also to the 
far more introspective task of tracing out and of nullifying 
in addition the source from which those manifestations 
emanated. 

If an English sufferer report to a clinic, he will be 
treated for his complaint, and in all probability he will 
in due course be cured; but in the meantime and subse- 
quently, it is not unreasonable to suppose that several 
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other persons are contracting the same complaint from 
the same source, and in precisely the same unsuspecting 
way. Further, that each of them is spreading the evil, 
possibly in all innocence. 

The Swedes fully recognized that therein lay the primary 
danger, for a person who realizes that he or she is suffering 
from venereal disease, and who is submitting to treatment, 
is thereby restricting that particular avenue of danger to 
its present boundaries; in other words, venereal disease 
is in itself no menace to the State, but if it be communicated 
to others, it assumes a very different complexion. There- 
fore, each sufferer who came up for treatment in Sweden 
interested the Government, not as a mere individual case, 
but as a living proof that somebody somewhere had been, 
and in all probability still was, spreading the disease. In 
short, they recognized the truth of the axiom, that a naked 
light only becomes dangerous when it is brought into 
contact with inflammable material. 

Having arrived at that decision, they devoted their 
attention to the task of devising a scheme that would 
enable them to trace out the genesis of every case,.and at 
the same time to take steps to restrict the spreading of 
the disease. They were undoubtedly assisted in this by 
the fact that in Sweden, as in most countries on the Con- 
tinent, a system of identity-cards is in force. Every man 
and woman is in possession of a card that bears a photo- 
graph of the owner, and a résumé of his or her salient 
personal details. Amongst these latter appears a state- 
ment of the profession, trade or occupation of each person, 
and it is almost unnecessary to say that the first section 
of the public to be roped into the new scheme, were the 
women of the “ unfortunate ”’ class. 

We are not concerned at the moment with any question 
of ethics or morality ; my purpose is to describe as plainly 
as possible the organization by which the scourge has 
been overcome in Sweden, in the hope that our rulers 
may possibly grasp the same nettle with equal firmness. 
The Swedish Government, therefore, realizing that the 
unfortunate class was in all probability one of the worst 
avenues for the dissemination of the trouble, and also 
feeling that there could be little hope of terminating the 
oldest profession in the world, framed and enacted laws 
to compel these women to report themselves monthly 
for medical examination. Their identity-cards were then 
altered so as to bear particulars of their true calling, and 
at each examination those cards have to be stamped with 
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the date and the result of the current examination. If 
no disease be diagnosed, they are thus given a certificate 
to that effect, and they are not worried again until the 
next date appointed for them to report. If, on the contrary, 
a woman be found to be suffering, her card is immediately 
stamped to that effect. Up to this point, Sweden only 
acts in much the same way as France and many other 
countries, but thereafter the real strength of their organiza- 
tion appears. 

Swedish laws do not in any sense attempt to penalize 
a person for having contracted a venereal complaint, but 
if that person has knowingly run the risk of spreading 
infection, it is a very different matter. Provided, however, 
that the sufferer can satisfy the authorities that she has 
not knowingly taken any such risk, as far as she is con- 
cerned they are only interested in the task of curing her, 
In this regard, she may even be allowed to be attended by 
her own doctor, if she prefer it and be in a position to 
pay his bill, but if she be in humble circumstances, not 
only is free sanatorial treatment provided for her, but 
she may even be put to industrial work and be taught 
an honest trade during her treatment and the subsequent 
probationary period, for this last is by no means the least 
important item of the scheme. 

When such a sufferer has undergone full treatment, 
she is by no means looked upon as being completely cured, 
for she is thereafter compelled to undergo a_blood-test 
once a month, the result of each of which is marked upon 
her card. When she has passed successfully through ten 
of these monthly tests, she is at last regarded as being 
definitely cured and is provided with a new identity-card, 
free from any indication of her recent sufferings. In 
addition, it is obvious that she has been debarred from 
following her calling for over a year, and if during that 
time she has been wise enough to take advantage of her 
opportunity to learn a trade, she may now, if she wishes, 
elect to follow that trade, in which case her new card will 
be made out in accordance therewith, nor will any indica- 
tion of her earlier occupation appear. 

Attention was next devoted to a question that is in 
all countries extremely difficult to tackle—the question 
of the dividing-line that marks the boundary beyond which 


a woman of light morals definitely becomes a prostitute. | 


There is in Sweden, as everywhere else, a vast army of 
women and girls who follow or pretend to follow a respect- 
able calling, such as millinery or the theatrical profession, 
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but who are in reality nothing more nor less than camou- 
flaged harlots. In England this type has even been known 
to degrade a nurse’s uniform. Probably this unofficial 
section of the fallen sisterhood is the most dangerous of 
all, for its adherents are notoriously careless of themselves 
and their devotion to hygiene. Here again, however, the 
Swedish identity-cards provided the solution, and it was 
made compulsory that hotel portiers and the concierges 
of flats should demand to see the identity-cards of any 
woman who might try to pass in without authority. Thus, 
if a man were, for instance, to allow a woman to accompany 
him to his hotel, her card would be noted by the portier 
of the hotel, and in the event of a subsequent complaint, 
she would easily be traced. It was also decreed that any 
woman who could be proved to have remained in private 
circumstances with a man (other than her husband or a 
very near relative) after the hour of 3 a.m., whether in 
a hotel, a house, or a flat, cpso facto became a prostitute, 
was compulsorily registered as such, and her card was 
altered to that effect. If the police see a woman out and 
about after that hour, she is at once called upon to produce 
her identity-card and to give an account of herself. [f, 
for example, she be merely on her way home from a dance 
or a party, it is easy for her or for her escort to state the 
fact, and to adduce, if required, proof of the circumstances ; 
but if her conscience be not clear on the point, it is 
a different matter. In every case, such encounters are 
invariably reported at Headquarters in detail when the 
officer goes off duty, and repetition of such circumstances 
would inevitably confute even the most brazen of humbugs. 

It so happens that the work of dealing with this aspect 
of the matter is further aided by the existing drink-laws 
in Sweden. Intoxicants constitute a monopoly, and can 
only be obtained at hotels and restaurants in conjunction 
with the purchase of food, a likura nota, or permit to buy 
spirits being granted by the head waiter on application. 
This permit entitles a diner to a certain number of centilitres 
of spirits in proportion to the cost of the meal, and is only 
available for use at the same hotel or restaurant on the 
same day. The drinks have, of course, to be paid for, and 
the permit issued in respect of a meal eaten at midday 
does not hold good after 6 p.m. So that there is no chance 
of forming casual acquaintanceships in a bar or café, and 
even a man or a woman on the prowl will hardly eat a 
Succession of large and expensive meals in the hope of 
gaining the right to sit in lounges and drink until they 
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happen to meet their temporary partners. It therefore 
devolves on them to walk about the open streets, thereby 
betraying their ends. At the first sign of any tendency 
towards solicitation, the police will demand to see the 
identity-card of the woman in question, and if it be not 
already stamped with her calling, the defect will at once 
be remedied. 

In parentheses I would like to explain, for the benefit 
of the untravelled, my foregoing reference to cases where 
a man might be accompanied to his hotel. In Sweden, 


in accordance with the Continental custom, rooms are | 


charged for at a flat rate of so much for one person, and 
an increase of about 50 per cent. if the room be booked 
for two people. The management do not mind who the 
second person may be, or how often the identity of that 
second person may be varied; as long as there is no dis 
turbance and provided that the laws of the country be 
complied with, the moral side of the question troubles 
them not at all. If a room be booked for two people, 
they are prepared to allow two people to occupy it, and 
they do not expect them to tell any lies about it. I do 
not defend the principle; I merely state the facts. Much 
the same thing certainly takes place in certain hotels in 
England, but such unofficial couples camouflage, humbug 
and act, and it is doubtful whether the lies that constitute 
their camouflage are not even more crude and uncon- 
vincing than the acting. 

Up to this point, I have only dealt with the Swedish 
laws as they affect women; but, as will appear, they deal 
just as drastically and specifically with the masculine 
element. The men also have their identity-cards, and 
just as the portiers are impressed into the service of the 
State in regard to the task of tracing women, so are the 
doctors bound to disclose to the appropriate officials the 
details of any patient of either sex who reports sick with 
a venereal complaint. Immediately a patient divulges to 
his or her medical man the fact that he or she is infected, 
that doctor is compelled to include the particulars in 4 
daily report to the authorities. There is no doubt that 
the medical profession in England would at once hold up 
their hands in horror at such a definite solution to the 
ever-green query—‘ Should a doctor tell ? °—but in Sweden 
that problem is solved by the contention that every doctor 


is primarily a citizen who must obey the laws of the land. | 


The result of a doctor’s report on a definite case is that 


a plain-clothes representative of law and order, without | 
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any publicity at all, approaches the patient after a delay 
of only hours, and endeavours to elicit from him the name 
of the person who in his opinion infected him. Even if 
by any mischance the victim cannot supply those details, 
a description of the circumstances is generally sufficient 
to enable the authorities to trace the required identity 
through the portier or concierge concerned. 

If that person, when traced, is found to have already 
registered, summary punishment is inflicted; if, however, 
it prove to be a case of involuntary infection without pre- 
cognition, that person in her turn must give details of her 
recent conduct, with the result that, with but few excep- 
tions, the genesis is bound to be traced. Even in the 
case of the exceptions, it is apparent that if the avenue 
of information be found to be a cul-de-sac in one or perhaps 
two definite cases in regard to the same distributor of the 
disease, it is unthinkable that he or she could possibly 
continue to spread the plague without let or hindrance, 
as thousands are doing in England to-day. 

To resume, the man who has been reported by his 
doctor has the fact recorded on his card; when he is alleged 
to be cured, he has still to undergo the same ten blood- 
tests as do the female patients, and then he also is given 
a clear identity-card. 

The question also arises as to the type of sufferer who 
is shy and who does not dare to go to a doctor at all; 
as many English people to-day know to their permanent 
cost, venereal diseases never cure themselves automatically, 
but definitely progress if untended, and in every case, 
there is bound to come a time when the state of the wretched 
sufferer will betray itself beyond all possibility of conceal- 
ment. Apart from that, however, such a one would be 
definitely condemned to literal celibacy, for as soon as 
he or she passed on the disease, the organization I have 
attempted to outline above would inevitably trace the 
trouble back to its correct source, and the crime would 
meet its punishment. There would be no question as to 
whether the transgressor had or had not realized his or 
her state; in such a case, any doctor could decide at 
once whether the person concerned was or was not aware 
of his or her condition. The only possible exception is 
a person who is a vessel of hereditary syphilis, and even 
these cases fall into line with the organization, for however 
innocent they may be of foreknowledge, the first case of 
transmission is inevitably traced back to them, they are 
placed under treatment, and warned of the consequences 
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of further sexual intercourse until such time as they can 
gain a clean bill of health. 

In regard to the penalty for spreading the scourge, 
there is no separate law for the rich and the poor, nor is 
the matter weakly left to the discretion of judges. A 
definite sentence of five years’ imprisonment is laid down 
and specified for all proven cases of wilful dissemination 
of either gonorrhoea or syphilis, and there is no appeal. 
That this penalty is rigidly enforced and that it is effectual, 
is instanced by the fact that an Englishman in Stockholm, 
who was staying at the same hotel as myself, told me on 
one occasion only last year that a woman with whom 
he had formed acquaintance had sent him away from her 
because, although she had at that time successfully passed 
through eight of her blood-tests, she still had to undergo 
two more, and she did not dare to take the risk! She 
therefore disclosed her condition, even though it meant 
in all probability monetary loss to herself. 

Another side of the question is the part borne by 
foreigners who visit Sweden for short periods, and who 
obviously cannot be brought fully into the scheme, but 
the harm done in this way is very restricted. A foreigner 
has no identity-card, but he has his passport which answers 
the same purpose as regards identification. If an infected 
foreigner enter Sweden and transmit a disease, and if it 
be traced to him or her prior to leaving the country, the 
laws of the land will presumably take their normal course, 
and be followed by deportation under escort ; if, however, 
the foreigner has already re-crossed the frontier before 
the matter is traced, at any rate the infection cannot go 
farther than the one victim. 

To sum up, even if these matters be not pretty to dis- 
cuss, Which is the better for the nation at large—that 
these diseases should be handed on, even from husband to 
wife and vice versa, at ever-increasing speed, so that our 
children may be contaminated before they are born, or 
shall we copy a good foreign example, and, even if some of 
the details be revolting, remember that no hard fight can 
be won without unpleasantness, and so face the enemy ? 


C, CLAXTON TURNER 


ON A POLITICAL CAREER 


Ir a politician about to quit the stage were asked for 
counsel by another stepping upon it for the first time, he 
might without prejudice, bitterness, or regret, answer 
him thus: 

The most valuable assets for a man of average capacity 
who wishes to make politics his business in life are a 
tough physique and a faculty for ready and plausible 
speech. With indifferent health opportunities are missed, 
energies are crippled, colleagues and allies grow weary of 
his ailments and cease finally to count upon him, and he 
becomes very soon a disappointment to himself as well 
as to his friends. A tough fibre is like a large balance 
at the bank, which can be drawn upon, and drawn upon 
again, to meet demands which would utterly exhaust a 
smaller fortune. The ordeal of electioneering in all weathers, 
the constant strain of prolonged sittings in the House, the 
unremitted calls upon time and brain at all seasons, are 
enough, after a score of years, to drain the vitality of all but 
the strongest. The weaker ones will drop out of the hurly- 
burly with quivering nerves, their spirit broken, or their 
health seriously undermined. Only the hardiest will survive. 

A gift of speech is likewise indispensable, for no parlia- 
ment of debaters ever yet recognized silent merit. You 
may be as wise as Diogenes, but if you are mum you will 
be of no account. You must make up your mind to be 
either a player or one of the pit. You must be feared or 
found useful to secure a claim for advancement. It is 
not necessary to have brilliant talents, and to be intellectual 
is sometimes an obstacle. To be ready and to the point 
will be of far more advantage than any erudition or 
reputation for wit. 

It is safer to follow a party than an individual. For 
the latter may fall sick, or make irretrievable blunders, or 
even die, and you will have an invalid, an outcast, or a 
corpse left on your hands. But a party can recover from 
its errors, however gross, for its mistakes are corporate. 
A new leader can be found, and the old one turned adrift 
like a scape-goat into the desert. A party also looks merely 
to its own interests. You cannot outrage its vanity or 
stale in its affection. It has no sensitiveness or nice feeling. 
So long as you are useful to it, it will never throw you over. 
But with an individual it is different. You may still be 
useful, but if his pride is wounded, he may discard you like 
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an old sock; or if your company has become distasteful, 
he will seek another follower and forget the old acquaint. 
ance. Moreover, he may attach himself to an unpopular 
cause and lose the power to further your interests. There. 
fore, cultivate the favour of your party and usefully serve 
it without remission, and however much you may grumble 
or criticize it, it will remember your allegiance when the 
time comes. For the party is a machine and you are one 
of its integral parts. The driver may be changed from 
time to time, but that does not affect the general scheme of 
the mechanism, which may go slower or faster as occasion 
bids, but yields to no pressure outside its own law. 

To be ever within call is a golden rule for the pretender 
to success. For if he is always on the spot, no chance 
can slip him by. The temperament of a man remains 
in its essentials the same through life, but his moods may 
vary from hour to hour. At four o’clock he may be elated, 
at six o’clock surly, at eight despondent, at ten friendly, 
and if you meet him at ten o’clock a link may be forged, 
a confidence imparted, an invitation given, that will make 
the whole difference in a career. The most that any man 
can do is never to neglect an opportunity, and one way for 
the ambitious politician to catch the chances in his net 
is ceaslessly to haunt the chief place where the other political 
gamesters are gathered together. 

Unless he has a discreet wit, it is safer for the novice 
never to jest in public speech. It is better to be dull than 
saddled with a reputation for buffoonery, or to be thought 
light or vulgar. Aim rather at a reputation for seriousness, 
and, though you be thought a trifle over-serious, your 
position will be half made. But in private conversation 
be light in hand, courteous, amiable, and in manner open, 
but never letting fall a word that you would mind being 
overheard by friend or foe. For the envious will be ever 
on the watch to twist your meaning and carry to others 
what you may have said. 

It is wiser to accept even the smallest employment 
than to remain on the shelf. If you are too proud to be 
employed in some humble office, the time will come when 
you will be too old to be employed anywhere. The works- 


manager has his eye on all the departments, and if a man | 


makes himself useful in one, his services some day will 
be wanted for another. That moderate ability should 
recognize itself for what it is, is one of the first lessons 
in success. To set its claim too high is the microbe that 


lurks in the brain of mediocrity. It spells the missing of 
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opportunities, perhaps the one opening that will be given 
—the single offer of Fortune to the average man. 

It is not necessary to be burdened with principles. 
Let your party be your principles. For it may jettison its 
convictions as crises arise, sacrificing them like pawns upon 
a chess-board; and if your principles are too rigid, you 
may have to part company with it altogether, and so lose 
the chance of your turn for preferment. For a party has 
no soul. It uses the fittest instrument at hand to gain 
orremain in power. It is bound by no pledge or moral law, 
but ultimately rests upon nothing more substantial than a 
similarity of temperament in the main body of its members. 

It is dangerous to trust a man whom you have once 
made an enemy. He will trip you up some day, however 
concilatory your attitude may be. Therefore, do not 
attempt to be reconciled. Go rather upon the assumption 
that he will never forgive what he deems to be an injury. 
Treat with him civilly, but as though he ever had his hand 
upon a dagger, and you will avoid many a treacherous and 
vindictive thrust. 

Keep a watchful eye on the mistakes of others. 
Catalogue them in your brain, for in the mere avoidance 
of them yourself you will acquire a name for discretion 
and ability. Certain errors are venial, forgotten almost in 
the commission; others are less pardoned in the pretender 
to success. A long purgation may be necessary to wipe 
them out. But some errors can almost extinguish a political 
career. Too impudent a retort may illustrate the first 
kind; a poor exhibition in a critical debate the second; 
and a deliberate misleading of the House in a personal 
explanation to it, the third. As for the first, it is policy 
to treat the older statesmen with studied courtesy, for 
this is gratifying to age, and those who are a little below 
them will know what to expect from you. As for the second, 
when your party is in need of support on an important 
occasion, speak not at all, unless your case is presentable, 
for a poor defence will harm it more than your silence, 
and the managers will remember it against you. As for 
the last kind of error, it is one that the House rarely 
forgives. For it offends the honour of every individual 


init. The greater part of them may loathe your politics 


and yet respect you as a man. But if you are discovered 
trying to deceive them with a calculated lie when you are 
taking them into your confidence, they will feel towards 
you much as the rest of a table regard the sharper who 


| has been caught packing the cards. 
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It is best, therefore, to enter the arena in early youth 
rather than in middle-age. For there is then time to 
live down almost the worst that can happen, and to rise 
like a phoenix from ity own ashes. Twenty years will 
wipe out most disgrace. But if you wait until you are 
forty, the strength that remains to you may scarcely be 
enough to carry you safe to the port of arrival. 

Despise not the influence that women may exert upon 
your fate. They care nothing for parties or abstract 
figments. All their thoughts are personal. Two or three 
of them may be of more service to a man than the support 
of half the Treasury or Opposition bench. Their influence 
is continuous, and doubly potent, because exercised at 
the softer moments when men’s minds are relaxed and 
their wills unbent. All the more deadly, therefore, is a 
woman’s enmity, for she will miss no opportunity of sowing 
some day the seeds of your discomfiture. There are few 
who can afford to dispense with women’s help, and when 
they have once espoused your cause, they will never desert 
you. 
Practise your gift of speech by speaking often. Oblige 
the managers by speaking for them in the country, and 


earn their gratitude by supporting the party in the House. | 


You will thus have to cultivate two styles, one for the 
platform and the other for the Legislature. For if you 
employ the first in the House of Commons, you will incur 
the derision of its members, and if you address a public 
meeting as you would the Speaker, you will very likely 
empty the room. Do not forget that all your colleagues 
have listened to platform rhetoric a thousand times and 
repeated it ad nauseam themselves, for the most effective 
stump oratory is largely made up of it. They are not, 
therefore, likely to welcome the jargon at their own board. 
A couple of travellers in a similar line of goods will not 
bargain over a deal in quite the same manner as with an 
outside customer not in the trade. 

If a minister gets into difficulties in debate, seize the 
occasion to help him out. The worse his case, the more 
grateful will he be for your assistance, and speak of you 
as a likely man with brains and a future. At every turn 
be a staunch partisan, hostile to the opposing phalanxes, 
whatever right they may have on their side. If something 
they do meets with your approval, approve it not too 
loudly. Praise them with your heart, but less with your 
lips. For fair play to an opponent may be misinterpreted 
as trimming, and a trimmer is never trusted. 
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It should not be supposed, however, that a mere party 
hack, cringing to the party whip and licking the boots of 
those in power, will be as successful as he who shows at 
the proper moment a little independence. On the contrary, 
it is well from time to time, when the party’s interests 
are not at stake, to adopt an independent attitude. The 
question may be one of procedure or convenience, or of 
some issue where the boundaries of faction have for the 
nonce disappeared, or where perhaps the party managers 
have deviated a little from the party gospel. In these 
cases a Show of independence will be counted as a mark 
of spirit, and the managers will make a note of the member 
as one who might easily, were he ignored or put out, make 
himself objectionable or even dangerous. The little 
“mutiny ” will have served its turn and can be repeated 
with discretion as occasions arise. But revolt upon the 
grander scale is to court disaster, for, except in the case 
of a very exceptional rebel, the machine will never forgive 
him and will be sure to crush him in the end. 

The Press is a powerful engine. If you stand well 
with its servants you will have another string to your 
bow. Even Governments cannot afford to ignore them, 
and if it is known that the Press is your friend, the party 
managers will be all the more careful how they treat you. 

Whether in the long run it will be found that happiness 
has been achieved is another matter. For political success 
may mean anxious, weary waiting, and laborious, health- 
consuming hours, and, at length, when the dish is set 
before you, the meat may have begun to lose its savour. 
To one with an artistic or literary temperament the career 
will be unsatisfying, the methods of attainment unspeakably 
tedious. To a lover of the country-side it will be odious. 
To a man of an adventurous, unconventional spirit, 
insufferably jejune. But to a certain type—hard-headed, 
ambitious, unimaginative, energetic, and without the finer 
sensibilities, it will be the career of all others. Its principal 
prizes bestow much power, even its lesser ones rank and 


‘ considerable influence; and, in addition, there is always 


the satisfaction, so long as a man remains a member of 
Parliament, in the thought that he is at least in the midst 
of great affairs, weighty with historical and national import, 
and is taking part as a unit, however small, in a vital con- 
trolling force which is ruling the destinies of a mighty 
people. 
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CROCODILE HUNTING 
IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Atone the western coast of this peninsula stretches a belt 
of alluvial swamp, only broken here and there by occasional 
patches of sandy shore. These swamps extend inland 
from the sea to varying distances, and are covered with 
mangrove containing an amazing variety of animal life, 
The whole area is intersected by innumerable tidal creeks 
and channels, which run through the twisted tangle jungle 


and vast stretches of evil-smelling mud, so that there is | 


little wonder that crocodiles abound in all sizes and in 
astonishing numbers. They can often be seen either in 
the water, or basking on the mud banks, or again lurking 
half covered with mud left by the receding tide under 
some overhanging tree, waiting for a family of monkeys 
to come in search of crabs, off which to make their meal, 
The ways of the crocodile are strange: he will often take 
no notice of a steam launch or motor-boat, whereas the 
almost noiseless approach of a dug-out will send him 
gliding off into deep water before a shot can be fired. 
Apart from this, even if a crocodile of any size should get 
shot, and shot stone dead, it is as likely as not that he 
will give a spasmodic swish with his tail, just enough to 
start sufficient momentum to make his body slip into deep 
water, from which it cannot be retrieved. Of course, this 
does not always happen, but it happens with sufficient 
frequency to make crocodile shooting rather exasperating ; 
for after being out two or three times, and having shot 
well, and at good-sized beasts, it is hard to have nothing 
to show to prove your words to a bunch of disbelieving 
friends. Besides it is expensive! The Government pays a 
reward of three cents an inch for crocodiles, and as the Malay 
who takes you out regards the bag as his perquisite, he 
gets decidedly hurt, if at the end of the day he is not in 
the position to draw the reward which the crocodiles shot 
would have fetched had they been retrieved — perfectly 
polite, of course, in his calculations as to what might have 
been obtained, and would have been obtained, had luck 
been better or ‘“‘ perhaps even the Than’s skill a little 
more shrewd.’’ Usually it is very hard to refrain from 
making good the loss, in addition to paying the hire of 
man and boat, in order to secure a peaceful end to a long 
and fairly tiring day. At the best it is not a very exciting 
game, but it is remarkably tiring, for it means an early 
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start, and a return usually about six or seven o’clock in 
the evening. 

Naturally some places are better than others for crocodile 
shooting, but usually wherever it is, the tide has to be 
at about full ebb towards the middle of the day to get 
the best value from the expedition. Crocodiles make their 
way up rivers to a considerable distance, returning periodi- 
cally to the sea to get rid of slime and parasites which 
they pick up in the fresh water; these parasites, however, 
die soon after the salt water has been reached. Whilst 
up the rivers the crocodiles live on fish and refuse for the 
most part, varying their diet with occasional unwary 
monkeys. The favourite and easiest way for a crocodile 
to catch a monkey, and thus to ensure a change of food 
with a minimum of exertion, is for the crocodile to slither 
up the bank, whilst the tide is full, and to lie there just 
below high-water mark under some convenient tree. As 
the tide recedes it leaves a layer of covering mud upon 
the crocodile, which lies “‘doggo”’ and almost invisible 
until a family of monkeys comes along to play, or perhaps 
to catch crabs. As soon as one comes within reach of his 
jaws, the crocodile snaps, and is away on the moment 
dragging his victim into deep water, there to bury him 
until the carcase is rotten enough to make a really savoury 
entrée. For this reason it is as well to choose a day when 
the tide is on the ebb at a convenient time, for the chances 
are greater that the “‘crocs”’ will then be caught waiting 
upon the mud, presenting a fair shot to anyone sharp 
enough to spot them. 

It was on a day such as this that I arranged with an 
old Malay to take his dug-out, and to see what could be 
done. We started off at 7 a.m. and drifted down with 
the current and the tide, threading our way through 
countless channels, until the sun was well up and beginning 
to get uncomfortably warm. The mud flats had begun to 
show themselves, but I could see no crocodiles. Signs 
of life, however, were not wanting. There were monkeys 
all over the place: long-tailed monkeys, short-tailed 
monkeys, grey monkeys, brown monkeys and monkeys 
with red seats to their trousers, busy playing amongst 
the tree-tops, or chasing about the mud in search for food, 
or yet again squatting in the shade busily hunting for 
annoying lodgers. Kingfishers darted about from branch 
to branch, occasionally diving into the water, later to 
emerge and sit chattering and swearing about the vicissi- 
tudes of fishing; whilst up and down the river quantities 
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of sandpipers darted about with no apparent object except 
to kill time by racing one against another. The mud 
itself was alive with crabs of all sorts: some were blue, 
some were crimson, some were spotted, while some had 
only one claw, yet they all seemed pressed for time; and 
strangest of all, on the approach of the dug-out, numerous 
fish shaped like ling left the water and made their way, 
aided by their long fins, across the mud to a distance 
where they might reasonably expect not to be disturbed. 
Still there were no crocodiles, as far as I could see, and 
yet I had a pair of field glasses, which were in continual 
use. Suddenly, however, we rounded a sharp bend in a 
small creek, and I was assured that there was a croc lying 
under a tree not ten yards away. If I was urged to shoot 
once, I was urged twenty times, but as I failed to see 
anything I refused to shoot, finally the noise of the admoni- 
tions grew to such an extent, that the croc woke up, and 
lost no time in making for the water. I had just time 
to fire, true the croc rolled over, but he also rolled into 
the water with a noisy splash and we never saw him again, 
so whether I hit him, or whether he lost his balance from 
excessive speed and fright, I shall never know. Suffice it 
to say that he was about six feet long, and I was debited 
with two dollars, the price of failing to secure the carcass. 
It was no good waiting, so we went on, and shortly after- 
wards came across a larger croc sleeping on a log. I did 
see this one and fired, catching him fairly in the head. 
All that happened was that the croc snapped once with 
his jaws, and toppling off the log slithered into the water. 
This time I incurred another dead loss of about three 
dollars. The same happened twice more before I got one, 
and, of course, the one I did get was the smallest we had 
met. Unbelieving people say that that is always the case; 
for in fishing and shooting it is rarely that anyone gets 
credited with speaking the truth unless tangible proofs are 


forthcoming. After five hours’ going we had met and | 


severely tickled five crocodiles, the biggest of which must 
have been about nine feet, and by this time it was 
remarkably hot, so we decided to pole our way up 4 
diminutive creek to a place where from time to time 
crocodiles were in the habit of making their nests. It 
was hard work, because there was only just enough room 
for the dug-out to pass, and all the time flies and mosquitoes 
tried their hardest to make up for anything that the smell 


of the mud couldn’t affect in the way of general beastliness. | 


The aroma was like that given off by steaming coke stored 
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next to a leaky gasometer, and as far as I was concerned 
was quite sufficient in itself. However, my feelings 
apparently didn’t count for much, if anything, for I was 
not exempted from the attentions of the flies. We went 
on and presently came to the place, and were lucky enough 
to find a nest in a clump of rank grass situated just above 
high-water mark. Mother Croc wasn’t there, but in the 
nest were thirteen whitish eggs, each rather bigger and 
longer than that of a hen. The place was well hidden 
and smeared with mud, which the mother crocodile is 
said to splash over the nest each day, in order to prevent 
damage on account of the excessive heat of the sun. We 
took the eggs, and as the spot wasn’t particularly pleasant 
in any way, we poled our way out and started for home, 
since we reckoned we could not now get back much before 
dusk. By this time the tide had turned and we saw no 
more crocodiles except one old fellow, who was lazily 
paddling about some hundred yards away or more, at 
too great a distance for a shot gun to compete with. On 
our return route there was a curious place where some 
Chinese had built their houses overhanging the water, 
and there we knew could usually be found evidence of an 
extra large crocodile, credited with the death of one man, 
and the theft of two legs and an arm, from other incautious 
passers-by at various times. I had never seen him, for 
though I had tried, the nearest I had got was just in time 
to see a swirl in the water, after he had slipped down from 
the bank and glided into the river out of harm’s way. 
His tracks, however, were very broad indeed, and it seemed 
as if for once report was correct, that he was really a big 
brute. Out here the natives never like to disappoint you, 
and so should you be hunting any particular animal, tiger, 
pig, or crocodile, persons who have seen the tracks dwell 
upon their magnitude; again, if you are keen to shoot 
some particular kind of animal, then that species of animal 
is reported to be so numerous that it is almost a cause 
for wonder that the jungle finds any space in which to 
grow. It is not long, therefore, before you learn to verify 
reports for yourself before embarking upon any strenuous 
commitment. In due course we arrived at the place, 
and saw a small crowd grouped together on the bank, 
discussing something with the vehemence and noise of an 
average political meeting. Our approach did not disperse 
the Chinese, for such the crowd proved to be, and we found 
that the cause of the trouble was the crocodile, which a 
few minutes before had seized a Chinese woodcutter by 
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the leg, and had bitten it off just above the knee. The 
man’s friends had pulled the body back out of the way 
of further attacks, for the unfortunate man was dead; 
but the discussion was not about the wickedness of the 
croc, or making plans for destroying him, but about who 
should take the corpse to the police station, always an 
unpopular job, for it involves the wasting of a day, since 
the nearest magistrate is bound to hold an inquiry into 
the cause of the man’s death. That knotty problem was 
eventually settled, but in the meantime we had paddled 
upstream for a few hundred yards, hoping that if we floated 
down quietly we might get in a shot at the crocodile, who 
was almost certain to come up to the surface to see what 
the effects of his marauding were likely to be. As we 
came near the place sure enough there he was crawling 
up the bank, which at this point was very steep and covered 
with dead branches and undergrowth. We stopped the 
dug-out and watched him, and as he seemed perfectly 
at peace with the world and unsuspecting of harm, we 
carefully steered closer and closer, until we managed to 
get within seven or eight feet. The back of his head only 
was clearly visible, and so I fired at that. There was no 
result apparently, and as the crocodile was still there and 
still in the same position, I fired again. Again there was 
no movement, so we became bolder, and went up close 
to find that he was stone dead, both bullets having gone 
in close together, severing his spine. He wasn’t very 
long, some ten feet only, because he had little or no tail, 
and in consequence, from the Malay point of view, he was 
a very unremunerative bag. All the same he was a nasty 
brute and had a horrible set of teeth, which with his long 
and broad head and yellow eyes gave him a peculiarly 
wicked appearance. It took four of us to drag him up 
the bank, and then to the houses of the Chinese, who were 
amused rather than pleased to see him dead. The chief 
reason for their amusement was the thought that the 
dead man had had a mighty narrow squeak of being buried 
without his leg. Now, however, they considered that he 
would have nothing to grumble at in the next world, or 
anyhow only a trifle, because he would arrive intact, and 
have continued use of both his legs. Presently the crocodile 
was cut open, but apart from two dog licences, a piece of 
iron, and several fish, there was nothing to be found. 
Then only were the Chinese annoyed and angry with the 


croc, and at the same time delighted to see him dead, for | 


if he had been anything of a gentleman at all, they felt 
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he wouldn’t have inflicted such an everlasting handicap 
on a poor inoffensive woodcutter. We also came in for 
a share of the blame for shooting the croc before he had 
had time to eat the leg, and it was generally considered 
that we had been a little too interfering in the matter, 
and might well have delayed our activities sufficiently 
long to have avoided this last supreme catastrophe. 

It was now close upon 6 p.m., and we had been out all 
day in the open with no protection from the sun, the heat 


' andthe glare of which combine to make these expeditions 


so fatiguing. The tide, too, was nearly full and nothing 
more was to be seen, so we made for home, taking with us 
the two crocodiles, having perforce to leave behind the 
others which we had been unable to retrieve. 

Not long afterwards I got word that at another small 
Chinese settlement, on the banks of a tidal channel, the 
very father of all crocodiles himself had turned up, and 
had celebrated his arrival by taking two Chinese boys aged 
about ten years old. These boys with their usual utter 
disregard for possibilities had been bathing in the river, 
and the crocodile had had no difficulty in taking one, 
returning a week or so later to take a second, and would 
probably have returned again to take a third, since it 
never apparently occurred to the Chinese to refrain from 
bathing at that particular place. Accordingly, having 
fixed up a Malay and his dug-out, I set off one Saturday 
afternoon to see if luck would favour me, and if I could 
meet this vicious individual. J had started as early as 
I could, but it was 3 p.m. before we floated past the place, 
which was an island some two or three hundred yards 
long, an impassable swamp except for a few square yards 
where the Chinese actually lived. The swamp, as usual, 
was a mass of mangrove, rising with entangled roots straight 
out of a litter of dead branches and flotsam, which covered 
the black and evil-smelling mud. We had passed down 
the channel and were nearly abreast of a patch of dead 
wood, when suddenly there was a surge and swirl. I had 
just time to see the tail of our friend disappearing into 
the water. I had no time to shoot, so we floated down, 
and then turned up the other channel. Nothing happened 
until we started to go down stream again. Then it was 
I who spotted the croc in a bunch of branches some fifty 
or sixty yards ahead. We tried to get closer, but seeing 
him lift his head I decided to try my luck at once. As 
I raised my gun, almost simultaneously he made for the 
water, so I had to take a snap shot at a range too far to 
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do any serious damage except by a fluke. However, the 
bullet went pretty true on the whole, for it landed fair 
and square just under the back of his skull. It did not 
hit, but made an enormous hole in the mud, and the 
proximity of my bullet sent the croc tail over head into 
the water, creating a small tidal wave. He came up again 
almost at once, probably having in his fright forgotten 
to lay in a stock of air, or whatever they exist on under 
water. I greeted him with a round of buckshot, which 
caused more disturbances, for he dived and swished his 
tail with enormous force two or three times, before that 
too disappeared. Incidentally the tail disappeared a good 
deal quicker after the Malay, who was with me, had 
peppered it well with No. 6 shot. That croc has never 
turned up in those parts since; it may be that that is due 
to unwholesome memories, or it may be that the belief 
is true which holds ‘“‘ that a croc once wounded dies, 
because small fish and water grubs make the most of their 
opportunity to get their own back on a wounded enemy.” 
But if that is true, it is hard to explain how a croc survives 
when his tail has been bitten off in his youth by a hungry 
uncle ! 

There is another way of shooting these reptiles, and 
that is to go out at night when there is no moon. I have 
tried it, and it sometimes works, but the mosquitoes, 
horse-flies and other bugs rather detract from the value 
of the entertainment. Going out about 7 p.m. in a dug- 


out with a bull’s-eye lantern, I have floated downstream, | 


keeping a look out for eyes. Sooner or later the light 
reflects upon the eyes of some brute swimming awash, 
but all that can be seen are two red pin-heads glaring out 
of the darkness. I have never been able to get close 
enough to see the head clearly, as the croc invariably gets 
the wind up and dives. At least that’s what I thought, 
so I was rather keen on waiting till I could get close. 
However, the Malays didn’t care for those tactics, and 
whether it is true or was merely calculated to liven things 


up a bit, -they told me that the croc would dive, and would | 


come up near the dug-out prospecting, to see if by any 
chance a shrewd blow with the tail would procure a spot 
of food or not. After that I didn’t wait for them to dive 
of their own free will. 
There is, however, a far more exciting way of dealing 
with crocs, but I have only found two Malays who are 
any good at it, and that is by fishing. The easiest results 


can be had in old mining holes, some distance from the | 
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sea, in which a croc has taken up his abode. There hooks 
can be set at any odd time, but in the tidal waters the 
currents and the state of the tide have to be taken into 
consideration. For when a croc gets hooked, he will go 
miles if the tide is strong, but if there should be no 
tide, he will not go far either up- or downstream. So 
much I was told beforehand, so having waited nearly 
three weeks for a propitious day, off we went with a supply 
of hooks, rotans and evil-smelling bait. The hooks are 
bits of iron, either curved at one end or perfectly straight, 
and measuring about one and a half feet in length. Both 
ends are sharpened, and in the centre is an eye-hole for 
the line to be fastened to. The line itself is a rotan twenty 
or thirty feet long attached to a length of unravelled cord, 
which in turn is fastened to the hook, baited with a 
deceased hen—usually very deceased—or a bit of putri- 
fying monkey. The bait is lashed to the hook by means 
of sliced rotan or fibre, and the whole is then placed on 
a slab of wood-pulp anchored by a thin string to some 
overhanging twig. The rotan line is left stretched out 
among adjacent branches and is not attached to anything. 
A small piece of the bait is allowed to dangle in the water, 
so that the croc may have no difficulty in locating a trifle 
rendered peculiarly savoury by the heat of a day or two. 
Before leaving the place an interesting little piece of cere- 
mony is enacted. The Malay turns the dug-out close to 
the bait, and splashes this latter with water, all the while 
muttering some rhyme or incantation; when that is over 
he takes a piece of plank, and beats the surface of the 
water three times—good hard whacks—turning when he 
has done so with a look of satisfaction implying that now 
nothing has been left undone, and that it only remains 
for the croc to obey the summons to dine. 

On the first occasion that we tried, we set four hooks 
one evening along the edge of a small tidal creek, where 
the bank showed undoubted signs of crocodiles. The next 
day on coming down to investigate we found that some 
rascal had stolen the lot, so we didn’t try there again. 
That same evening we tried another place, setting eight 
hooks, arranging to come the next evening to see what 
had happened. On turning up we found that the first 
bait had not been touched, nor the second. The third, 
however, had been taken, and so it turned out had three 
others. We started to look round for the rotan lines, 
which, floating on the surface of the water, make it easy 
to locate the croc which has eaten up the bait. After 
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about half an hour’s search we found all four lines in one 
small backwater, so after clearing for action, we approached 
and caught hold of one, hauling in the slack. As soon 
as the line was taut we gave a good hard tug to make the 
hook bite deep into the stomach of the croc, thereby at 


once waking him up, and preventing him from disgorging | 


what he must have soon found to be an unfortunate and 
indigestible choice in the way of a meal. It didn’t require 
two tugs to awaken him to activity, for immediately there 
was a rush and a swirl, and out he leapt from the water, 
snapping his jaws, and swishing his tail violently. He 
was quite small, as it proved later only six feet and a bit, 
but he kicked up a fine old commotion with his tail, which 
struck the boat once, and almost upset our equilibrium. 
After that I was all for shooting, but was not allowed to 
do so, because I was told it was far more exciting to do 
the job another way. Se we went on pulling at the rotan, 
each time causing an immense upheaval and enormous 
indignation, really not to be wondered at; for there are 
few things which wouldn’t object if they had a length 
of iron in their stomach continually being tugged and 
heaved. Once only he came up near the dug-out and 
snapped at us, and for that he got a whack on the head 
which must have made him dizzy, for when he came up 
again the Malay slipped a noose round his nose and made 
it fast. This really did wake him up again, and he was 
off like a flash downstream taking the line with him. We 
caught him up, however, and I was given a spear and 
told to shove it well into the brute’s throat when his head 
was hauled over the side. I must admit I didn’t like the 
idea at all, but by and by up came the head, exposing 
an expanse of white and scaly throat into which I plunged 
the spear. That was all right, but I had forgotten that 
the croc wouldn’t take it lying down, so to speak. ‘The 
result was that the croc lunged and was off, and I was 
nearly off too, because I hadn’t disengaged the spear. 
In the general flurry I bethought me first of my own 
position, and having righted that, discovered that croc 
and spear had gone overboard. I didn’t get much praise 
for that, but when on the next appearance of the croc 
the spear was still in his neck and I managed to retrieve 
it, I overheard a remark not intended for me that I mightn’t 
be quite such a fool after all. The croc had by this time 
nearly passed out, so we hauled him aboard until his 
forelegs were over the side, and we strapped these together 
over his back. He had got beyond objecting, so we did 
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the same to his hind legs, and then stowed him in the 
bottom of the boat, having first severed his spine to prevent 
any activity with his tail whilst we were dealing with the 
other three. As we were returning to the place where 
the other three lines had been, we met one coming down- 
stream and made haste to collar it. The first tug didn’t 
have much effect beyond creating a swirl deep down in 
the water. The second pull produced the croc, practically 
entirely out of the water, snapping and swishing like a 
thing possessed. He dived under the boat, which was 
extremely awkward for us, and the next thing I saw was 
a gaping cavern and a nasty set of teeth unpleasantly 
near my end of the boat, some nine or ten inches it seemed, 
but in reality it must have been as many feet. I wasn’t 
waiting for any finesse of spearing this time, but hurriedly 
fired a round of buckshot straight down his throat, which, 
if it had no other effect, at any rate it made him shut his 
jaws and try somewhere else. That croc gave us any 
amount of trouble, for he continually dived under the 
boat bumping us severely with his tail, and for a con- 
siderable time we could do nothing with him. He seemed 
to be a big brute, but when dead he measured only nine 
feet. But it was nine feet of real downright wickedness. 
The Malays were all for spearing him, until one narrowly 
escaped being swished overboard by the croc’s tail, and 
as his mouth was not yet muzzled, the result was that I 
was given permission to shoot whenever an opportunity 
occurred, and the sooner the better. At the next attack 
I loosed off a hurried round of ball at about three feet 
range and hit, but the bullet ricochetting off the back 
of his head did nothing more than to cause him to drench 
the lot of us. With the next shot, however, I was more 
successful, blowing out his throat, after which it was 
comparatively easy to deal with him as we had done with 
the former one, finally getting him trussed up in the bottom 
of the dug-out. When we had finished, we decided we 
would rest a few minutes before tackling any fresh problems, 
and so having lit cigarettes we cut him open. There was 
nothing very interesting inside, except a collection of seven 
dog licences and an undigested monkey. He wasn’t a 
gold mine, though he had put up quite a lively entertain- 
ment for the best part of half an hour. 

He was as big a croc as it is safe to tackle from a dug- 
out, for once they get to ten feet in length, or more, the 
ehances are that they will rush at the boat and try to 
upset it, in which case I would sooner not be there. If, 
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however, a big brute should be hooked, the safest thing 
to do is to retire to the bank, and continue proceedings 
from a place of safety. The only trouble is, I imagine, 
to find out in time what sort of croc has taken the bait, 

After finishing off this one we returned to find the 
other two crocs. When we got to the place where they 
had been, we found that the previous battles must have 
disturbed them, because both had absconded. We looked 
round and found that apparently one had gone up the 
bank into the swamp, for there were fresh tracks where 
there had been none before. After great difficulty we 
got the dug-out into a position from which we could clamber 
on to a tree root without testing the buoyancy of the mud, 
which is usually nil near the edge of the water. From 
there it was a case of jumping and crawling from root to 
root in our endeavours to follow the track of this croc. 
He had gone about a quarter of a mile and was still going 
when we found the end of the rotan and pulled it hard. 
The croc had been passing over one root and under the 
next so that pulling on the line had no effect, and there 
was nothing for it but to follow up and shoot. This we 
did, slipping and sliding all over the place, sometimes 
coming to rest in mud and sometimes in thorns, both 
equally unpleasant and equally ruinous to clothes. How- 
ever, in five or ten minutes we got to the croc, and finished 
him off. He was only a small one, five feet long, and 
gave no trouble except when we tried to get his carcase 
into the boat. It had been hard enough walking before, 
but with a dead weight to carry, it was ten times more 
so, and by the time this job was over I had no wish for 
further exercise that day; even confessing to being 
thoroughly pleased that in the short time left to us before 
dark we could not find the last of the bunch. Where 
he went to we never discovered, but perhaps he followed 
his brother’s example, going off into the swamp in the 
desire to leave the pestering rotan behind. 

The crocs we caught that day were all of a dingy, dirty 
mustard colour, very much the same colour as the water in 
which they lived. There was nothing exciting in any of 
them in the way of bracelets and such like, but we had had 
good value in the way of excitement, and couldn’t expect 
to get much more. It may sound tame dealing with a croc 
on so stout a line that the chances are all against his 


breaking it, but when it comes to the actual scrapping | 


it is none too tame, for the strength of the creatures is 


enormous, and in addition it is not reckoned to inspire | 
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over-confidence to be asked to drive a spear into a resisting 
croc, when at the best of times it is a matter of quite 
sufficient difficulty to manceuvre about the dug-out without 
losing one’s balance. 

Often crocs go considerable distances overland, and 
make their homes in old disused mining holes long since 
filled with water. There they take anything that comes 
along, from a Tamil washing his one and only square foot 
of loin-cloth to an incautious goat. I have often set hooks 
for them in such places, but only once have I caught one 
and brought him to book, because what with Chinese and 


others pinching the lines, and the crocs when hooked 


pushing off into the jungle, it is always a matter of 
uncertainty whether there will be anything to find when 
one returns. Then, again, in these mining holes fresh-water 
turtle come smelling around and pull the bait off without 
any ill effect to themselves. There was one croc which 
I tried for time and again for almost a month, but if my 
line wasn’t stolen, a turtle came and ate the bait, so that 
in the end I had nothing to show. However, the croc 
himself made good the deficiency, because in a tour of 
exploring he got stuck in a culvert, and could do little 
inside the brickwork but grunt like a dyspeptic cow, swish- 
ing his tail violently about outside. It took some time 
to get that tail securely fastened between two poles, but 
once that was done we were able to dislodge the gentle- 
man. The moment he was free he tried to bite everyone 
and everything, but beyond a few inoffensive roots didn’t 
have much success, for everyone had taken the fullest 
precautions to keep well out of the fiend’s way. After 
a time we got a noose over his snout, when he was a bit 
out of breath after a peculiarly vicious rush, and soon 
had his sole remaining business end effectively gagged 
with as little delay as possible. After that it did not 
take long to complete the job, which had a most inspirit- 


_ ing effect upon the audience, who from their behaviour 


then could never have been suspected of anything except 


| excessive bravery almost amounting to foolhardiness. 


On the whole there are far worse ways of spending a 
few vacant hours than by fishing for crocodiles, for though 
they do not often get away once they are hooked, yet 
the fight they put up, and the sneaking thought of possi- 
bilities until their jaws are tied up, should be exciting 
enough for anybody—certainly I have never found them 


dull, to say the least. 
R. G. B. Farrer 


SOME FORGOTTEN VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 


Ir is now more than half a century ago that the greatest 
of the Victorian novelists found himself ‘‘in the little old 


town of Coire, or Chur, in the Grisons,” where the spectacle | 
of a lazy, slouching boy, or hobbledehoy, immersed in the | 
perusal of a novel, furnished him with the argument for | 


the first, and perhaps the most perfect, of his Roundabout 
Papers. He adds a delightful vignette of this idle Swiss 
lad, dead to everything save the romance he holds in his 
“large, lazy hands,” leaning over the bridge that spans 
the rushing Plissur. 

The deduction that Thackeray draws from this melan- 
choly spectacle is two-fold: firstly, that all people with 
healthy literary tastes love novels—wherein I heartily 
agree with him; and secondly, that over-indulgence in 
them in youth spoils the taste for them in after-life, even 
as a schoolboy outgrows his love for pudding and jelly. 
Let us quote the Master’s own words: 


As for that naughty, lazy boy at Chur, I doubt whether he will like novels 
when he is thirty years of age. He is taking too great a glut of them now. 
He is eating jelly until he will be sick. He will get weary of sweets as boys 
of private schools grow—or used to grow, for I have done growing some little 
time myself and the practice may have ended too—as private school boys 
used to grow tired of their pudding before their mutton at dinner. 


How true this is, few can deny. Every man—I am 
not so sure about women—who confines his reading 
exclusively to novels, becomes in time cloyed, “fed up” 
—in the slang of to-day—with them. Even as his body 
requires change of diet to keep it in health, so does his 
mind demand something more satisfying than constant 
fiction to interest it in literature, and unless he can find 
an antidote in biography or travel or science, his lot as 
a reader is a miserable one. Moreover, the enormous 
present output of fiction further tends to nauseate him, 
even as a too bountifully heaped plate discourages 4 
delicate appetite. He becomes hypercritical, raffinég, to use 
an expressive French idiom; and I suppose it is due to 
this that so many modern novelists deem it necessary to 
season their work with the grossest of gros sel. I vow 
that within the last few years I have read a score of novels 
that, in the days of my youth, could they have found a 
publisher, would have procured their authors a most 
wholesome term of imprisonment. Tennyson was far- 
seeing when he predicted the “abyss of Zolaism,” for 
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decadence in the standard of the English novel dates for 
certain from the appearance of the agreeable works of the 
seer of Médan. 

Yet, speaking as one who has fully proved the truth 
of Thackeray’s assertion—for I rarely find a modern work 
of fiction to hold my attention—I must equally admit 
that the wind is so far tempered to my fellow-sufferers 
that we can find a corrective in those romances which used 
to entrance us—ah! how many years ago. For even as 
I have seen a gourmet at the Club turn from péches Melba 
and ask for apple-dumpling, so does the jaded novel-reader 
revert with relief to the wholesome fare of his youth, and 
find therein a never-failing satisfaction. And here I do 
not allude to the great masters of fiction of the Victorian 
or pre-Victorian era, the Scotts, Thackerays, Dickenses, 
Brontés and the like, but to those minor novelists, whose 
works, without attraction for a generation that can 
find amusement and instruction in Mr. H. G. Wells and 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, now only lurk unsuspected on 
the dusty upper-shelves of provincial circulating libraries, 
or until Armageddon burst on us were scrupulously cited 
in the catalogues of Tauchnitz. Ah, Tauchnitz! Hun and 
Pirate though thou wert, how many a travelling Briton 
of a past generation has blessed thy name! Let me begin 
by instancing one of these forgotten novels, to my mind 
almost the most perfect of all. 

It is now a very great many years since a little com- 
pany of travellers found itself on a broiling August after- 
noon in a train of the Eastern Railway of France, which 
was jogging along to Switzerland after the leisurely fashion 
of Continental expresses of that day. The party con- 
sisted of three ladies of varying ages and a boy—-a horrid, 
tiresome, restless British schoolboy, and I need say no 
more to enlist my readers’ sympathy with his companions. 
Nor should a meed of pity be denied to the urchin him- 
self; it was not by his wish that he had been torn from 
the cricket-fields of his summer holidays to improve his 
mind by foreign trayel, which had already lost its first 
glamour for him, and hot, fidgety, and ill at ease, he could 
neither rest himself, nor allow his relatives to do so. 

I suppose it was as a last resource that one of them 
finally offered him the “ yellow-backed ” novel which she 
had destined for her own delectation on the journey, and 
which the boy accepted suspiciously, not to say ungraciously. 
The picture on its cover, a man resembling a dissenting 
minister standing between two angels, led him to suspect 
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a class of literature for which he had scant affection, but 
he grudgingly accepted the loan with an inward reserva- 
tion not to read more of the book than he cared to. But 
he had scarce perused a dozen pages ere a delightful peace 
began to reign in that hot, stuffy railway carriage; dead 
to his surroundings he forgot fatigue, discomfort and heat, 
he could scarce be induced to look up from the book to 
catch his first glimpse of a ‘‘snow-mountain,” and when 
he went to bed that night in the old Schweitzerhof at 
Lucerne the volume was placed under his pillow in order 
that he might resume his reading as soon as he should 
wake next morning. That boy was myself, and the book 
Henry Kingsley’s Ravenshoe. Ay de mi/—this happened 
nearly fifty years ago, yet my affection for this admirable 
novel is as fresh as ever. Nor is this a matter for astonish- 
ment, for to my mind it contains every element that 
appeals to the reader. I admit the rather threadbare 
foundation—the changing of children at nurse—on which 
the story rests, but in all other respects it fulfils every 
requirement of fiction. Do you demand incident—it is 
there in profusion; knowledge of human nature treated 
with a master hand—every character in the book, save 
perhaps one, is life-like; pathos such as Dickens never 
excelled—you have it in the story of the little shoe-black ; 
an admirable picture of society from highest to lowest— 
it is equally at your service; while almost best of all, the 
book is replete with humour, healthy, natural, and yet 
never farcical. 

The weak character in the book is, I think, Ellen, and 
the weak point of the story, her reticence as to the secret 
of her brother’s birthright; but the general combination 
of the plot is so well carried out that these minor defects 
escape any but the most critical analysis. As to the other 
characters in the book there is not one we have not met 
in real life, except, of course, Lord Saltire, whose type 
passed away with him, but the rest of them are with us 


yet. Lords Welter and Hainault are still to be found in | 
the ranks of the British aristocracy; John Marston still — 


takes a double first at Oxford, and then goes to work in 
the London slums; Cuthbert Ravenshoe, and alas! Father 
Mackworth, are still turned out from Douai or similar 
institutions; and as for dear old Lady Ascot, I myself, 
as a shy, awkward lad, once found myself next to her at 
dinner and received during the progress of the meal some 
excellent advice against the pitfalls of Ritualism and a 
tip for the Chester Cup. 
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No writer has ever been able to maintain a uniform 
standard of excellence, and Henry Kingsley forms no 
exception to the rule. Indeed, I frankly admit that some 
of his novels are but indifferent stuff, in which he carries 
to excess the somewhat irritating didactic style of his 
brother Charles; yet I venture to think that few novelists 
have bequeathed to posterity a more delightful quartette 
of romances than Ravenshoe, Geoffrey Hamlyn, The Hillyars 
and the Burtons, and Austin Elliott. Shame it is that the 
present generation should need to be reminded of their 
excellence. Next to Ravenshoe I would rank Austin Elliott. 
In fiction, I know few more lovable characters than the 
hero of the tale and his hapless friend, Lord Charles Barty, 
nor a more tragic episode than the latter’s death when 
Austin sees the body of the man he loved with a love 
passing that of women, carried away in a baker’s cart 
from the scene of the duel he should have fought himself. 
Equally terrible, too, is the picture of Austin sitting by 
his sleeping friend’s bed on the morning of the duel, knowing 
he must rouse him to go forth and fight, and dreading to 
do so; then remembering how he had once read in “ some 
blackguard book about prize-fighting’ of how the men 
who train the prize-fighters wake them of a morning by 
opening the window; of how he himself resorts to the 
same method, and of how the look of affection in Lord 
Charles’ eyes as he wakes, fades into one of horror as he 
suddenly remembers what lies before him. 

Perhaps the most perfect and delightful character in 
the books is the dog Robin, who followed his master to 
Millbank Prison, and sat outside the door “ panting and 
snapping at the flies.’ He at all events is not overdrawn, 
a8 anyone who has ever owned a real Scots collie can testify. 
_ It is sometimes urged that Henry Kingsley portrays 
his aristocrats with too lenient a pen, but it must be 
equally admitted that he is no less kind to his plebeians, 


' in proof of which, I think, he is the only author I can call 
' to mind who has a good word for Thackeray’s special 


detestation, a footman, or if you prefer it, a flunkey—-a 
distinction of much delicacy. Indeed, to me the great 
charm of Henry Kingsley’s writing lies in its lovableness, 
for he usually contrives if not to enlist our sympathy with, 
to at least excite our pity for, his villains, and to show 
that human nature is not all bad. As for his aristocrats, 
he probably portrayed them as he found them: he mixed 
much in the inner life of great families and knew their 
secrets, for it was his vocation in life to hold in check the 
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ghost that to some of them is the price they must pay 
for their greatness—I mean the particular one that used 
to haunt Lord Steyne. 

If Henry Kingsley were too kind to his aristocrats, the 
same cannot be said of his equally forgotten contemporary 
Anthony Trollope, who, though by no means _ insensible 


himself to the attractions of rank and position, seemed | 


to take a mischievous pleasure in stripping some of the 
fine feathers off his fine birds, and giving glimpses of the 
dull underlying plumage. Indeed, next to Thackeray, who 
admittedly influenced him, I think he was one of the first 
novelists to divest lords and great folk of the glamour 


as a class apart that still surrounded them fifty years ago, | 


and depict them as commonplace mortals. Trollope has 
been styled the apostle of the middle classes, and while 
I fail to see any great stigma in the title, I consider it un- 
deserved, for his descriptions of all ranks of society are 
excellent. That they are sometimes unnecessarily prolix 
must be admitted, as might be expected of a writer who 
waited on no inspiring afflatus to put pen to paper, but 
deliberately set himself the task of producing a minimum 
number of pages every day, and by sheer grit and hard 


work achieved both fame and fortune. His reputation, | 


of course, was made by his Barsetshire novels, and it would 
be indeed regrettable if they become entirely lost sight 
of, for more admirable pictures of English country life 
sixty years ago it would be hard to find. The most perfect 
of them is, I think, The Small House at Allington, yet I 
daresay it seems incredible to the youth of the present 
generation that there was once a time when young ladies 
wept over the sorrows of poor Lily Dale, and young gentle- 
men’s fists clenched sympathetically when they read of 
Johnny Eames knocking the despicable Crosbie into the 
bookstall at Paddington Station. Next to the Barsetshire 
chronicles I would place Phineas Finn and Phineas Redus, 
which describe excellently the political world to which 


Trollope himself aspired, but which he was never fated) 
to enter; while, despite its unnecessary length, Can You) 


Forgive Her? is a capital novel, full of humour (of the pawky 
or dry variety) and incident. Trollope’s dialogue, if too 
spun out at times, is admirable, and his occasional hunting 


scenes are the best I know in fiction, being true to life 


and not exaggerated. 


Another almost equally prolific contemporary of Trol-| 


lope’s appears to be even more forgotten, and yet I refuse 
to believe that even the present generation has neve! 
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heard of Wilkie Collins, and can find no pleasure in The 
Moonstone and The Woman in White, which are both 
literal masterpieces of sensational fiction. Indeed, the 
former is in my humble opinion the best story of its kind 
that was ever written. Its construction—if we except 
the inanities of Miss Clack, which are its only blot—is 
quite admirable ; the reader’s interest is kept at full tension 
throughout, without giving him that inkling of the dénoue- 
ment of the tale, which so few writers fail to avoid, and 
the concluding chapter, where the disguised oriental ex- 
plorer sees in the forehead of the great idol of Somnauth 
“the yellow diamond, whose splendour had last shone 
on him in England from the bosom of a woman’s dress,”’ 
is unsurpassed in description or dramatic interest—-the 
whole book is admirable. None the less, I believe The 
Woman in White was usually rated its superior, and reading 
his recently published Letters I see this was the opinion 
of so expert a critic as Algernon Charles Swinburne. Yet, 
to me, great novel as it undoubtedly is, it lacks the artistic 
construction of The Moonstone; I venture to think that 
the experienced novel reader will early begin to suspect 
the plot, and then, too, I can never forgive the rather 
commonplace hero for falling in love with the milk-and- 
water Laura instead of the magnificent Marian. But all 
the other characters in the book pale before the incom- 
parable Fosco—I love to write his name in capitals as he 
would have written it himself—surely the most perfect, 
as the most attractive, of all that large family of foreign 
villains in fiction, of which he was to be the progenitor. 
One feels his personality in every line, and like Marian 


_ Halcombe herself has to admit to a secret liking for him. 


I can remember first reading the book as a little boy “on 
the sly” (for in my young days sensational literature was 
not considered wholesome for young people), and feeling 
a sneaking affection for a man who, despite his crimes, 
could lunch “entirely off fruit tart and cream.” No; 


/ Fosco was an undoubted scoundrel, but the author con- 
| trived to make him a very attractive one. It is curious, 


no less than regrettable, that the reputation of so prolific 
a writer as Wilkie Collins should rest almost entirely on 
these two books, though they in themselves are surely 
a sufficient monument, for I cannot recall any of his others 
that repay reperusal. 

This cannot, however, be said of the other great master 
of Victorian sensational (detestable word, but I can find 
no better) fiction, for there is scarcely one of Charles Reade’s 
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novels that does not attract. Of Reade it may be truly 
said that had he never produced but one book, and that 
his greatest, he would have ranked with the immortals, 
For The Cloister and the Hearth is no mere work of amuse: 
ment; despite its unfailing humour it is a great book, great 
in its word-painting and construction, great in its evidence | 
of scholarship and research, great in the truth it reveals, | 
I suppose there are still people who read it, just as, although 
I never come across them, I suppose there are also people 


who read the Waverley novels, but I believe Reade’s minor 
works to be absolutely neglected. And yet, what delightful 
books they are! I cannot name a more enthralling 
quartette of exciting novels than Foul Play, Put Yourself | 
in his Place, It is Never Too Late to Mend, and Hard Cash, 
and I would award the palm to the latter. Of its sort I 
know nothing finer in fiction, almost in literature, than 
the description of the fight between the Indiaman and 
the pirates in the Malacca Seas. But to thoroughly appre- 
ciate Hard Cash one should first read Love me Little, Love 
me Long, one of Reade’s earliest works, not in the least 
sensational, but full of charm and humour, which tells 


how simple David Dodd won the beautiful Lucy Fountain 
against the heavy odds of position and wealth. It must 
also be borne in mind that many of Reade’s novels, notably 
three of those I have instanced, were written with the 
purpose of exposing evils: Hard Cash, that of the appli- 
cation of the Lunacy Laws; Put Yourself in his Place, as 
a protest against the tyranny of Trade Unionism; and | 
Jt is Never Too Late to Mend, to reveal the inhumanities of 
the prison life of the time; and I have always understood 
that in a great measure they achieved their purpose. 
Brave old Charles Reade! My heart goes out to the burly, 
blue-flannel-clad sage of Knightsbridge when I think of 
the pleasure his books still afford me. 


And now let us leave the so-called sensational school 
of Victorian novelists, and turn to two, who, totally dis- 
similar in every other respect, had one striking point of | 
resemblance—George John Whyte-Melville and William 
Black. Each wrote one novel far exceeding their others. 
in merit—Whyte-Melville, The Interpreter,and Black, McLeod ; 
of Dare. But subsequently, having struck a vein that} 
appealed to their public, they were wise, or foolish, enough 
to stick to it, until as the former said of his own writing, | 
“the brew was getting very weak.’”? Whyte-Melville is 
usually described as a “sporting” novelist, a title from 
which I dissent. True, sport figures largely in nearly all 
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his books, but how important a part does it not play in 
the life of the class of which, and for which, he wrote ? 
To me, Whyte-Melville is the novelist of Society—with 
a capital S. With a few exceptions his books deal entirely 
with the small section of the human race comprised in 
that expression, to which he belonged by birth and training, 
and of which he was such a popular member. Eton and 
the Guards are not calculated to turn out a novelist dealing 
with the hard facts of life, and when Whyte-Melville wrote 
of London Society, of the Season, the Row, Ascot, and so 
forth, he wisely wrote of a world he knew well. Perhaps 
he knew it a little too well. Himself a man of intense 
personal charm, he loved to depict his characters as the 
same, and many a young gentleman not actually purpureo 
genitus, whose preconceived ideas of Society were derived, 
as was so often the case, from a perusal of Whyte-Melville’s 
novels, was both astonished and pained when he came 
to knock at its portals to find they did not at once swing 
open on the well-oiled hinges he had anticipated. Yet all 
through Whyte-Melville’s novels there runs a strong under- 
current of sadness, which plainly shows his own appre- 
ciation of the hollowness of the life of the butterflies he 
usually depicted—Vanitas, Vanitatum, is the more or less 
openly expressed moral of all his books. This is perhaps 
best shown in Good for Nothing, which he was popularly 
supposed to have written in friendly competition with ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone”? Lawrence, whose counter-effort was, if I 
remember rightly, Barren Honour. Poor Whyte-Melville ! 
His books had a tremendous vogue in their day, yet I 
doubt if now even a fraction of the class to which they 
appeal ever troubles to read them. More’s the pity. 

The same can be said of William Black, a no less popular 
novelist of a rather later era. Had he maintained the 
standard of that really dramatic story McLeod of Dare 
his reputation might have been more lasting, but I do not 
think his popularity would have been so great. It was 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton which first appealed 
to his public—though the impossible Prussian lieutenant 
would scarcely go down with it now—but it was the 
delightful Princess of Thule which struck a deeper note, 
and which earned the approval of good Queen Victoria 
herself, that showed him where his forte lay and influenced 
most of his subsequent writing. For having invented a 
dish which appealed to the popular palate, Black was 
Scotchman enough to appreciate its value, and served it 
up again and again under a different name, and always 
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with success. The recipe was of the simplest, but it re- | 
quired a man of genius to mix it. Take the loves of two | 
attractive young persons of the upper middle class, invest 
them with the atmosphere of the Western Highlands (on 
no account forgetting mention of the “ great red-funnelled t 
steamer ’’ Clansman), garnish on every other page with © 
scraps of ballads of the Jacobite or Annie Laurie kind; | 
introduce a taste of the respectable Metropolitan Haute 
Bohéme of artists and musicians, not forgetting (with an 
eye to the Transatlantic market) to throw in a little 
American flavouring ; season with scraps of salmon fishing, | 
mix well together with a spice of what passes for humour 
in the Highlands, bring all to a happy ending; and hey 
presto! the plat is smoking ready for the table. And 
very good fare it usually is, though I must admit that a 
good many of Black’s novels do not bear reperusal. 

Did space permit, I would fain touch on other novelists 
apparently as forgotten as those I have cited. If I have 
omitted Blackmore, it is because I believe that at all events 
Lorna Doone still commands a public; if Mrs. Oliphant, 
I have equally excluded Miss Muloch, yet John Halifaz, 
Gentleman is one of the best of the early Victorian novels. 
Or to turn to an author still, I am glad to say, with us 
and productive, I doubt if many people are familiar with 
Mademoiselle de Mersac and No New Thing, yet of their 
class I do not know two novels better worth reading. 
Indeed, the former would rank very high indeed, if the author 
could have put a little restraint on his vein of persiflage, 
while Philip Marescalchi in the latter is almost the most 
perfect egotist of my acquaintance in fiction. It is a matter 
for regret that Mr. Norris has not maintained the 
same standard of excellence in his later books. 

But perhaps of novels, as of tastes and colours, one 
should refrain from argument; what appeals to one man 
may not do so to his neighbour, and indeed I myself must 
plead guilty of irreverence towards some of the novelists 
usually accepted as immortal. I have, of course, read 
the Bronté novels, but have no desire to do so again;/ 
apart from Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, George | 
Elliot is without attraction for me, and some other cele- 
brated authors leave me cold. Tot homines, quot sen 
tentie, but it is certainly pitiable that the lesser lights 
of the Victorian novelists should have become swamped| 
in the vortex of sex-problem and Socialism, which are the 
mainstays of the popular or “best selling” (a horrible 
metaphor !) writers of modern fiction. I can only hope 
that they are not so forgotten as I fear is the case, or that 
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there are cycles of revolution in literary taste, and that 
they may come to their own again, as indeed appears to 
be the case with Jane Austen and Miss Ferrier. It may 
be well that all fiction is ephemeral, and indeed I doubt 
whether any of my readers can truthfully claim to have 
perused Don Quixote from cover to cover, or whether anyone, 
save curious-minded schoolboys, ever reads Fielding or 
Smollett nowadays, yet I can name one minor Victorian 
novelist whose popularity, as far as it extends, appears 
imperishable. He wrote but few books and those only 
appealing to a small section of the community, and there 
are probably numbers of literary people who have never 
heard of, much less read, them. They exhibit no grace 
of style and are not free from a taint of vulgarity occa- 
sionally verging on coarseness; while the author, of whom 
it has been said with perhaps undue severity that he never 
depicted a gentleman, delighted in portraying the more 


» sordid side of human nature. But though nearly seventy 


years have elapsed since the appearance of the most famous 
of his works, they are still as eagerly in demand as ever 
by the class to whom they appeal. If proof of this assertion 
were demanded, I would in turn ask for the name of any 
other author, reprints of whose books, even granted the 
attraction of Leech’s illustrations, still command their 
original price of issue of 15s. apiece; or if there be a 
country house in the United Kingdom where they are 
not to be found! How much this redounds to the culture 
of the class in question is a matter on which opinion may 
possibly be divided, but I defy anyone endowed with the 
slightest sense of humour to read them without appre- 
ciation. It is probably unnecessary for me to say that 
the author I have in mind is Robert Surtees, who, himself 
one of those smaller squires whose foibles he delighted 
in portraying, has left us a picture of country life and 
country folk that is as true of to-day as of the period of 
which he wrote. No doubt the march of fashion may 
have refined his fox-hunters, though not a few of them still 
survive, especially in his own North of England, but his 
minor characters, his farmers and farm-labourers, his country 
servants, and publicans, and poachers are still true to 
type, and are to be found all over England. Even granted 
the semi-satirical vein of his style, no other author, not 
even Thomas Hardy nor Richard Jefferies, has ever depicted 
country people more faithfully, and on this account alone 
his books deserve a consideration that is not generally 
extended to them. 
PEeRcY STEPHENS 


A NATIONAL POLICY FOR DEALING 
WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Wurn Mr. Lloyd George intervened in the debate on 
Agriculture on December 5th, he told the House that he | 


did so “‘on the ground of now finding some means of healthy 
productive employment for the surplus population of this 
country.” 

He went on to say: 


There is no country in Europe, except Russia, where the proportion of 
labour to the 100 acres is as low as ours. That is a very serious fact. Let 
me give the figures. Take the numbers employed on 100 acres of cultivated 
land in this country. It is 4°5. Go to Denmark, with no great market until 
you cross the seas. We have the greatest markets of the world at our own 
door. In Denmark there are 7 per 100 acres, France 10 per 100 acres, Belgium 
16 per 100 acres, and Germany 18 per 100 acres. Now the comparison with 
Germany, I think, is the most fruitful of all. I pointed out that in the ’eighties 
Germany discovered this flight from the land. There was a great patriotic 
appeal made to all sections of the community to come in and remedy this evil. 
Landowners came in, farmers came in, labourers joined, banks came in, soldiers 
assisted for military reasons, and the State played its part. There was a great 
combined patriotic effort made to rescue rural Germany from the fate of rural 
England. 


The problem in Germany, however, was not met by a 
** patriotic effort,’ but by a patriotic policy ; and the three 
main planks of that policy were: 

1. Adequate protection for Industry and Agriculture. 

2. The introduction of sugar-beet growing and sugar 
manufacture under the tariff. 

3. Cheap transport for agricultural products and the 
manures and feeding-stuffs required by Agriculture, 
mainly provided by a great development of the vast 
inland waterways. 


It is with the last of these, as applied to this country, | 
I want to deal in this article, and to deal with it, not so 


much as assisting agriculture, as in finding employment at 
the present time. It would not be possible within the limits 


of an article to deal with the broader question of the con- f 
dition of agriculture and its remedies. Characteristically, | 


Mr. Lloyd George avoided making any definite constructive 
proposals, and limited himself to recommending the setting 
up of yet another commission of inquiry. 

On the unemployment question, the palliatives adopted 
by the late Government, and carried on by the present 
Government, show an utter want of vision and sense of 
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proportion between the magnitude of the problem of present 
unemployment and the means used to deal with it. In 
the speech already quoted, Mr. Lloyd George admits that 
the proposals of Government at best covered only 10 or 
12 per cent. of those who are out of work. Up to the present, 
the Conservative Government is merely carrying on the 
expedients adopted by the late Government, and have as 
yet put forward no proposals for the creation of any great 
permanent national asset by the work of our unemployed 
population, such as the provision of cheap transport and 
the creation of factory sites, by great arterial waterways. 
The canal system, known as the Birmingham Cross, has 
been advocated for years. The present Postmaster-General, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, has been one of its strongest sup- 
porters. He was made Chairman of a Committee appointed 
by Sir Eric Geddes known as the Inland Waterways Com- 
mittee. Their second interim report has been published as 
a White Paper, C.M.D., 1410, June 10, 1921. In this 
report they recommended tackling the problem of neglected 
inland water transport by steps, dividing the existing water- 
ways of the country into seven groups. I quote from the 
report : 


On consideration of the principal waterways of the country they seem 
naturally to arrange themselves into seven groups or systems, which may be 
roughly described as follows: 


. The River Trent and its connections, 

. The Yorkshire canals. 

. The Lancashire canals. 

. The canals joining Liverpool with the Midlands. 

. The River Severn with its connections. 
. The River Thames and its connections with the Midlands and Bristol. 
. The Birmingham Canal and its connections in the Midlands. 


IO om 6 bo = 


That each group should be owned by a Public Trust, suitably constituted 
and supplementing its financial resources by the aid partly of the State and 
partly of local authorities, having a special interest in the development of 
the group. 


And 


That the Trust must have the power of taking over any canals owned or 
controlled by railways within its area. 


And further that the railway companies should be precluded 
from pursuing a policy of “‘ crushing out waterway competi- 
tion,” on the principle of “ dumping” as applied to manu- 
facturers. 

They also recommend : 


The Trust must also have power to purchase land compulsorily for widening 
existing waterways or for the construction of new works, and we consider that 
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these powers should extend to the purchase of land adjoining the waterways 
up to a statutory distance, so as to give the Trust the benefit of any appreciation 
of frontage values in consequence of its operations. 


All the proposals are in the way of preliminaries to clear 


the way for a policy of canal development. Apparently | 


the matter has been allowed to drop by the decease of © 
the Ministry of Transport, and the connection of canal | 
development with unemployment has apparently not | 


impressed the late Government. I am informed that the 
Waterways Committee found that just after the war the 
cost of carrying out the great canal scheme, known as the 
Birmingham Cross, would have been £40 millions. Now 
that the cost of materials and labour are considerably 
reduced it would be materially less. 

Dr. Macnamara, the late Minister of Labour, in a recent 
debate stated that out of £109 millions distributed in 
unemployed pay, £80 millions came from the contribution 
of employers and employed, leaving £29 millions as contributed 
from national revenue. Accepting these figures, it shows 
that for these £29 millions, for which the nation now has 
nothing, it might have constructed a great national asset, 
which would have cheapened the cost of transport for 
agriculture and urban industries for generations to come. 

There is also the Clyde and Forth Canal at sea level, 
the absence of which was bitterly regretted during the 


war, both in relation to the Navy and the mercantile marine 
engaged in the import of food-stuffs and war material. 
The construction of this canal, which would create 
a national asset worth much more than the cost of con- 
struction, which is estimated at £35 millions, would employ 
tens of thousands of men simultaneously along its entire 
length and give secondary employment to many more. 


Among the advantages claimed for it are: that it | 


would establish a short and safe sea communication between 
the east and west coast ports, including Ireland, and would 


double the mobility of our North Sea and Atlantic Fleets, | 


giving us a power of concentration which would be denied 


to our opponents, and would benefit east and west alike. _ 


It would render the west coast dockyards available for | 


our North Sea Fleet, especially in times of national emer- 
gency, and would be the safest, most expeditious and most 
economical route from the east coast and north European 
ports to the west coast, Ireland, and America. It would | 
further provide extensive and up-to-date harbour accom- 
modation, and enable ships to coal directly at source of 


supply. 
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It is believed that it would earn enough to repay the 
whole cost of construction in fifty years, leaving a permanent 
national asset for the relief of taxation, compared with 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s investment in Suez Canal shares 
for the nation would be a very small affair. 

In a communication to the Secretary for Scotland, 
referred to in his letter of August 12, 1921, to the Mid- 
Scotland Ship Canal National Association, the Admiralty 
say the strategic advantages of such a canal are: 


1. A navigable waterway between the east and west coast of the United 
Kingdom, facilitating naval concentration in the North Sea or Atlantic, 
without having to pass either through the Straits of Dover or round 
the north of Scotland. 

2. A means whereby ships damaged in the North Sea could speedily be 
passed by a safe route to western repairing yards and vice versa. 

3. Although the Loch Lomond route has, from a naval aspect, many 
advantages over the Direct Route, THEIR LORDSHIPS REALIZE THAT 
THE DIRECT ROUTE IS THE ONLY ONE WHICH MIGHT POSSIBLY BE A 
COMMERCIAL SUCCESS, 


The effect of putting such works in hand on finance and 
employment must be considered. On national finance, 
a Government guarantee and the raising of the capital would 
not depreciate the credit of the State, or lower the exchange 
value of sterling, because, unlike money raised for out- 
of-work pay, it would be a profitable investment of capital. 
On employment we have not only to consider the actual 
work of canal construction, but that before any such work 
was commenced plant, such as excavating machines, hydrau- 
lic machinery, rails, wagons, locomotives, bridge-girders, 
etc., would have to be ordered from our engineering works, 
and as soon as the work commenced, bricks, masonry, 
granite kerbs, paving, lock-gates, cranes and other quay 
equipment would be required in enormous quantities, and 
there would be a constant consumption of coal. 

A man unemployed is a poor customer for the products 
of industry or agriculture. A skilled man employed at 
his trade not only uses the product of other labour in the 
course of his employment, but can afford a new coat and 
shirt from time to time, and boots for his children, thus 
emploving others engaged in our factories. 

It can be alleged that home consumption in the cotton 
industry only keeps the mills going two days a week, but, 
on the other hand, our cotton industry is not wholly 
stagnant now, though not giving full employment. Un- 
questionably unemployment in the cotton trade would be 
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materially helped by a day a week or even half-a-day a week | 


of extra work. 
The Labour Party’s claim that it is the duty of the 


State to provide work or maintenance, as they interpret | 
it, namely that the State should employ men and women | 


in their own trades, producing things for which there is no | 


effective demand, is bound to result in national bankruptcy 


and in aggravating the evil it is intended to cure. We} 


have the example of Russia before us. 

If, however, you employ —say—half the present 
unemployed men on the creation of national assets, you 
employ them to produce something for which it is not 


necessary to find a market, and, in employing them, you | 


create secondary employment for men and women in 
numerous other trades to supply their wants. 

The policy of the late Government—which up to now 
the present Government have carried on and only very 
slightly extended—was merely tinkering with the problem. 
At the late General Election, the country trusted the 
Conservative Government to deal adequately with the 
problem, and if they are going to justify the confidence of 
the people, they must show themselves capable of dealing 
with it on broad, constructive lines, remunerative to the 
nation and economically sound. 

BasiIL E. Preto 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE VERDICT OF RHODESIA 
To tue EpIToR oF THE National Review 


Sm,—As yours is the only British Journal which gave any understanding 
or sympathy to the Responsible Government Party in the recent Referen- 
dum in South Rhodesia, I venture to ask you to continue that service by 
publishing this letter. It is of the utmost importance to us that the 
facts should be known, but with a hostile local Press it is difficult to get 
our case properly presented. 

The Referendum gave a majority, roughly, of six to four for Responsible 
Government, and out of the 5,989 votes cast for Union, something like 
2,500 were Dutch votes which would have gone to Union, whatever the 
terms might be, on the single ground of bilingualism and race-solidarity. 
Every effort was made to detach these votes from the Responsible 
Government Party by raising the cry of racialism, and very bitter feeling 
was engendered on the subject which the Responsible Government Party 
did nothing to rouse; but all of us who know our Dutch Rhodesians 
intimately realized from the first that their desire for bilingualism would 
predominate. Had the issue been a purely political one they would not 
have voted for General Smuts, as, with few exceptions, Rhodesian Dutch 
are followers of Herzog. 

Had the vote been a purely British one the majority for Responsible 
Government would have been more than two to one, and that despite 
money lavished on Union propaganda, despite extravagant promises as 
to reductions in railway rates to our farmers and all sorts of special terms 
to our railwaymen, and despite threats by the management of the mines 
to “close down’ if the Union terms were rejected (such a notice was 
actually posted up in one mine). 

The Argus Press, which, of course, is chiefly the organ of the Corner 
House, provides the only papers which most people read, and was openly 
partisan. At one stage all the towns in the territory were placarded with 
large bills bearing Union propaganda, but with the bottom of each cut 
off to conceal the fact that they were printed in Johannesburg. It is 
illegal to put up posters without the printer’s name, but no action was 
taken by the police. General Smuts sent several messages, but his last 
really has to be seen to be believed. ‘‘ Rhodesia,” he said, “ will stand 
alone without even a step-motherly Colonial Office on which to lean in 
time of trouble. . . . It is not fair to Rhodesia, and she deserves a better 
start than that which the Letters Patent give her... . The Imperial 
Government knows this and is anxious she should enter the Union. It 
knows that she will render a real Imperial service by joining hands with 
the Union. It is for Rhodesia, the loyal youngest daughter of the 
Empire, not to be moved by purely local considerations. . . .” 

This message came too late to reach a large number of voters or the 
Responsible Government majority would have been larger. After all, 

hodesians are British subjects: their Constitution comes to them with 
the King’s signature and the assurance that his Ministers consider it 
affords them the necessary power for successful self-government. It 
does not appear to us to be General Smuts’ place to step between and 
interpret the Imperial Government to us, nor to speak for the Colonial 
Office in promising us even less than “ step-motherly ” interest. 
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However, the die is now cast, and if General Smuts has any ground 
for the assumption that the Colonial Office knew the Letters Patent dof 
not give us a fair start, it is obviously the duty of His Majesty’s Government F 
to have this remedied. We can run the country on the terms, but wef 
could do better if they were better terms. We have never pretended to_ 
be satisfied with the Constitution on its financial side, because it imposes 
on us two burdens never before placed on a new self-governing colony, 
The Imperial Government under the Charter has to pay the Company 
on a valuation for their public buildings, and this sum is passed on to us, 
Again the unalienated land is not to pass freely to us, as in every other 
colony, but to be held to reimburse the Company for their deficits, or if 
the Imperial Government has to pay them out, to reimburse the Imperial 
Government. We only want to control that land as a basis for getting 
settlers in; and at a time when the Imperial Government is giving 
£3,000,000 for Overseas settlements, it seems illogical to hold up land | 
in a white man’s country for the payment of a back debt. Surely some | 
compromise can be arrived at on this subject. 

Finally, Sir, we urge most earnestly that our agony of waiting should | 
not be prolonged. Two years ago Lord Buxton’s Committee emphasized } 
that “‘in the interests of everybody ” there should be the least possible 
delay in settling our new form of government. Everything is at a stand- 
still owing to political uncertainty. For years past our Government, 
knowing that its end was near, has lived from hand to mouth as regards 


all the policies that matter most in a new country. No programme 
of development can be laid down, no money borrowed, no public work of 
any size undertaken. Trade is affected, for corporations and individuals 
alike are waiting to know what our new Government will be like. 

At Mr. Churchill’s request we consented to negotiate as to Union 
terms, though we knew quite well what the result would be. This 
has meant practically a whole year’s delay, and a great sacrifice both of 
time and money which we could ill spare. I do not know who will be at 
the Colonial Office when this letter arrives in England, but I ask, Sir, 
have we not done enough? Have we not, by winning first an election 
and then a Referendum proved our desire to become a British Colony, 
and if so, why should we be kept waiting on the doorstep any longer! 

Yours faithfully, 
ETHEL TawseE JOLLIE 


LAWN TENNIS REFORM 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review 


to publish in the National Review, November issue, to justify Mr. 


Sir,—There was nothing in my letter, which you were good enough 


and the mere fact that I happen to differ from him does not make me one. 


Edwardes Ker’s accusation (in the December issue) that I am an extremist, | 


I do not think that ‘ things in the lawn tennis world are hopelessly bad,” § 


and have never said so. What I have said (in common with a lot of other 
people) is that the Council of the Lawn Tennis Association proved itself | 
incapable last year of performing its job properly. 

Most of Mr. Edwardes Ker’s actual facts (the italics are his) in connec- 
tion with the scratching in the Davis Cup Tie against Spain are statements 
which have been promulgated by apologists on behalf of the L.T.A. 
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Council in the hope that they will be accepted as facts. It was certainly 
not a fact that our best men “ were bound to win ” against Spain (I pass 
over altogether the questionableness from the point of view of good 
taste of such a statement); it was not a fact that the conditions and 
surroundings in America would have been more familiar to the Spaniards 
than to any team we could havesent ; neither was it a fact that the Spaniards 
were “ willing and anxious” to go to America. They knew quite well 
that their Association could not afford without extraneous aid to send 
them there. We had beaten them last year and what they wanted was 
to have another cut at ws. We should have let them have it. I happened 
to meet them a day or two after the scratching of the match so I know 
what they thought of the “‘ ideas of sportsmanship ”’ of the Council of the 
L.T.A. I repeat that we ought to have played them, and that if we had 
beaten them we ought to have sent a team of young players (preferably) 
to America on an educational trip, even as the Americans did in 1909 
when they sent to Australia two boys of nineteen, Melville Long and 
Maurice McLoughlin, of whom the latter afterwards became a champion. 

With regard to the superfluous and unwanted “ World’s ” Championships 
Mr. Edwardes Ker makes the statement—again in the hope that it will 
be accepted as a fact—that the majority of players are as strongly in 
favour of holding the World’s Championship meeting in this country 
as I am presumably against it. I can assure Mr. Edwardes Ker that 
he is profoundly mistaken. He then reminds me that all the countries 
in the International Federation are in favour of the present plan. This 
does not impress me in the very least, apart from the fact that it is not 
quite true since France has offered to give up her “‘ World’s Championship,” 
and finally he asks ‘“‘ If America cannot agree and come into the happy 
family, why worry ?’’ A most comforting doctrine, truly. But Mr. 
Edwardes Ker—no doubt quite unconsciously—has indicated the very 
reason why the policy of the L.T.A. Council failed. They, too, have said, 
in effect “‘ Why worry about America?” when it is a matter of vital 
importance that England and America should be in complete accord. 

“A Rassit ” 


COMMON SENSE ON REPARATIONS 


Our readers will be keenly interested in the striking address delivered by 
Mr. G. Mure Ritchie, Chairman of the Blaenavon Company, at the General 
Meeting of Shareholders of that Company at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
on December 12th, from which we extract the following passage, which 
is commented on in “‘ Episodes of the Month.” 


Gentlemen, we do not at business meetings discuss politics, except in so far as 
political questions connect themselves closely with our business interests. I shall 
say nothing to-day about the socialistic and communistic trend of legislation in 
recent years, nor about the never-ending political interference in industrial matters. 
I have dealt with such questions here and elsewhere in the most emphatic terms at 
my command, and now I will content myself on these points with an expression of 
profound gratitude that at long last apparently we have got a Government which 
has decided to avoid unnecessary interference with industry and business, and the 
happiest illustration of that new spirit is the recent refusal of the Prime Minister 
to mix his Government up in the present complexities of the coal industry, which 
Sooner or later employers and employed are well able to settle for themselves, 
provided they be left alone under the operation of law and equity, though doubtless 
some of the current regulations which hamper industry, artificially raise costs, and 
—. enterprise, may well call for legislative revision before long in the national 

rest. 
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-As a business man, however, I must most emphatically protest against the insidig 
propaganda which, ever since the war, has been so skilfully engineered with { 
object of relieving Germany of the Reparations due by her, and not less with th 
object of saddling the British tax-payer, British industry, and not less event 
the British working-man, with a corresponding burden. I need not repeat what 
so painfully familiar to us, that Germany by her wicked war plunged the world ing 
carnage and disaster unparalleled in history, nor need I recall that under the ter 
as so far settled,some years ago Germany was called upon to pay only a comparg 
tively small part of the loss she had inflicted on the Allies. e have heard mu 
quite recently about the sanctity of a treaty, even where the treaty was m 
secretly without knowledge by and true disclosure of the facts to this country, am 
such was the sanctity of this quite recent treaty that neither House of Parliamey 
was allowed to make the slightest alteration or to do other than pass it witho 
question and without modification. ‘ 

In the case of Germany, the Treaty of Versailles was made in the face of 
whole world, and it was a compromise injurious to many vital interests of outsél 
and our Allies, but still a bargain which Germany undertook to carry out. Of hy 
ability to do so in time there is not, in my judgment, the shadow of a shade 9 

’ doubt, and she should be held to that bargain, alike in the spirit and in the letter 
What is the alternative ? Germany has forced on us a national debt of, say, seven 
thousand millions, and, in so far as we relieve her of her obligations, to that e 
we are saddling ourselves for generations to come with a terrible burden, and to! 
the same extent we put Germany in a preferential position, enabling her to com, 
pete successfully against us in the markets of the world, and, for that matter 
under our present foolish fiscal system, even in our own home markets with 
undue advantage; for, remember that Germany by her deliberate and artifigi 
depreciation of the mark. has practically cancelled her own internal debt, so th 
if she avoids payment of Reparations, with her industries intact, and not onk 
intact, but much expanded, she is in a position for an indefinite time to come 
deprive us of a large portion of our trade, 4 

Of course, it is suggested that Germany is on the verge of economic collapsiy 
It may be so; I have heard this for the last four years, and I place as lit 
dependence on it as I did on the suggestion of the same sort of people when, amy 
time during the twenty years previous to the war, they kept assuring us that 
Germany had no aggressive designs. All the evidence I have been able to get: 
convinces me not only that Germany has to all intents and purposes relieved hers 
of her national debt, but has absorbed hundreds of millions of solid cash or foreigg 
credits in exchange for the sale of worthless marks; that German industry is in 
state of abounding prosperity; that there is no unemployment; that her mantis 
facturers have been encouraged to lavish expenditure on the extensions of them 
plants and on the purchase of foreign securities; that the German citizen has bea 
lightly taxed; that the taxation, nominal as it is, has not been collected; thal 
vast sums have been spent on public works of all kinds; and, in short, that every” 
device has been used which the ingenuity of a fraudulent and malicious debtor 
could invent to swindle the Allies, and France and Britain in particular, out of | 
their just rights. 6+: ee ! ; a 

Let us hope that the present indications point at long last in the direction of 
strict accounting, and if, peradventure, we in this country are too sentimental and} 
too silly to insist on justice, in Heaven’s name let us give a Mandate to France to © 
extract in due time what can and should be extracted, conditional on our receiving — 
a certain fixed proportion. I do not think that we in this country even yet | 
understand German mentality, but as France, from bitter experience, does, let us. 
give her a free hand, under proper safeguards, to see that Germany meets her just 
obligations. There can be few greater delusions than to suppose that 
prosperous industrial Germany is essential, directly or indirectly, to the revival of: 
British industry and commerce. I have been engaged in British industry for thirty 

ears, am connected with many large companies, and anything any of them 
ever exported to Germany has been insignificant, and would have been better 
consumed in our own country and Dominions had our fiscal arrangements been 
conceived in our own interests. : ; 

At this very moment, when unemployment is so rife here, I am informed that 
extensive orders are being placed in Germany by a Government Department in 
London at prices slightly lower than we quoted, but which German works, owing: 
to their fraudulently depreciated exchange, can and do underbid, and that is the’ 
reason why to-day our tyre works—a fine modern plant—are dead idle and many 
of our skilled workmen are unemployed and subsisting on doles, which must cost! 
the taxpayer far more than the difference between the German price and ours. 


